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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
FOUNDER OF CENTRALIA 


WHITE marble seat in Centralia’s city park carries the in- 
scription: “In memory of George Washington, donor of 
this park.”’ George Washington was more than the donor 

of a park, he founded the city of Centralia, Washington, in 1875. 

Born in Frederick County, Virginia, on August 15, 1817, of a 
Negro slave father and a white mother, George was raised by the 
Cochran’s, pioneering friends of his mother. When the lad was 
four he moved from Virginia into Ohio. Five years later they were 
in northern Missouri. 

At ten, George had killed several deer. As he grew older, 
he acquired such skill with the rifle that he could hit a tack at forty 
yards. He also learned to cook, spin, weave, and make his own 
shirts and trousers. In tanning beef hides he used a special prepa- 
ration and worked them until the finished product was as pliable 
as buckskin. 

By 1837 George Washington and the Cochrans had moved 
to Bloomington, Missouri, where they erected a grist mill and a dis- 
tillery. There he branched out for himself, first as a tailor and 
later as a sawmill owner. Then for the first time in his life, he en- 


countered real difficulty. He sold a bill of lumber to a certain 
Jeremiah Coyle, taking a note in payment. However, Coyle refused 
to pay, claiming that although Mr. Washington was a free man of 
color, he had no rights in the state of Missouri. 

The state was made the plaintiff and the trial attracted a great 


deal of interest. In the meantime, the Missouri legislature gave 
him all the privileges of a citizen, except that of holding office. 
Some time later he went: to Illinois and purchased a patent 
right for making whiskey and bought equipment for putting out a 
barrel a day. After building his distillery he found that the legis- 
lature, then in session, passed a bill prohibiting any person of color 
from manufacturing, handling, or selling spiritous or malt liquors. 
In disgust in the spring of 1850, he sold everything, pur- 
chased four yoke of oxen and with his foster parents, the Cochrans 
organized an expedition to the Oregon Country. One hundred and 
seventeen days later they arrived in Oregon City, where Washington 
sold his cattle and rented a place for the Cochrans. He went back 
to work slashing and cutting timber for $90 a month and board. 
Three months later, however, he became seriously ill and was 
taken to the hospital at the Vancouver Barracks. One day before 
his recovery another woman accompanied Mrs. Cochran to the hos- 
pital. After the stranger had left, George Washington learned 
that it was his mother who had remarried and moved West. He 
never saw either his mother or father again. 
When completely recovered he moved north on the Chehalis 


1Acknowledgment for material fo~ this article should go to Dorothy Mae Riggs who published 
a series of stories on the life of George Washington in the Centralia Chronicle during Sep- 
tember 1941. Credit also should be given the Seattle Urban League and the libraries of 
the University of Washington and State College of Washington. 


(Continued on page 197) 
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THE NEGRO IN THE NORTHWEST BEFORE 


THE CIVIL WAR 


HE first Negro known to have 
reached the Pacific Northwest 
was Marcus Lopez who ar- 
rived in 1788 with Captain Robert 
Gray and met his death the same 
year at the hands of the Indians, 
soon after the discovery of the Co- 
lumbia River.’ Seventeen years lat- 
er, York, the body servant of Cap- 
tain Clark, came West with the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, at- 
tracting the attention of the In- 
dians all across the country ‘‘be- 
cause of his huge frame and his 
blackness.’’? Another Negro on the 
same trip was the cook, Pompey, 
who died on the way and was bur- 
ied at a place named in his honor, 
Pompey’s Pillar.* 

Perhaps the greatest of the Ne- 
gro pioneers in the westward move- 
ment was George Bush, who organ- 
ized and led the first colony of 
American settlers to the shores of 
Puget Sound.* Bush was born 
about 1791 in what is now Mis- 
souri, but was then the French col- 
ony of Louisiana. His early man- 
hood was spent in the employ of 
the great Robidoux family whose 
headquarters were in St. Louis and 
whose trading posts in the West 
reached from Fort Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, to Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
During the War of 1812, he was 
with Jackson at the battle of New 


1Carey, C. H., General History of 
Oregon, Vol. 1, pp. 87-88. 

2 Hosmer, J. K., Excerpts from Lewis 
§ Clark Expedition, Vol. 1, pp. 108, 109, 
113, 116, 180, ete. 

3 Imborden, T. S., in Journal of Ne- 
gro History, Vol. 12, p. 347. 

4A number of able historians includ- 
ing Thomas Prosch (Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 6, pp. 147-150) and W. S. 
Savage (Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
13, p. 259, Vol. 25, pp. 533-4) eredit Col. 
M. T. Simmons as being the leader of the 
party, but Ezra Meeker (George Bush 
Manuscript, 1916, Meeker Collection, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle) and John 
Edwin Ayer, Bush’s biographer (Wash- 
ington Historical Quarterly, Vol. 7, pp. 
40-45), show that George Bush was the 
organizer and leader of the group. His 
earlier contacts as a voyageur both with 
the Frenchmen of the Robideau family 
and the Hudson Bay Company, and his 
position as the ‘‘monied man’’ of the 
party made him the natural leader of the 
expedition. 


Orleans. While gathering furs 
from the Indians and the occasion- 
al white trappers, he learned of the 
trails across the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Later he enlisted with the Hud- 
son Bay Company which had been 
given unrestricted dominion over 
all of western Canada, including 
the territory north of the Colum- 
bia River. It was during this em- 
ployment that Bush reached the 
Pacific Coast in the late 1820’s. 
While he did not get farther south 
than present British Columbia, he 
learned of the climate, soil and pos- 
sibilities for settlement of the Pu- 
get Sound area. About 1830, he 
returned to Clay County, Missouri, 
where he married a German-Amer- 
ican woman, raised a family of 
boys, and became a very success- 
ful cattleman. 

Twelve years later, he sold his 
property and set out in the com- 
pany of four: other families and 
three single men over what is now 
known as the ‘‘Old Oregon Trail.’’ 
There is some difference of opinion 
as to why he left Missouri. Ayers 
say that ‘‘the retired voyageur was 
one of the very few who knew about 
the western coast and had sufficient 
fitness for leadership.’ Ezra 
Meeker writes that ‘‘Bush doubt- 
less left Missouri because of the 
virulent prejudice against his race 
in the community where he lived.’”® 
At any rate, George Bush, his wife 
and five sons, his seven white com- 
panions and families, together with 
a large outfit of wagons and live 
stock, left in the winter of 1843-4 
for the Columbia River. Besides 
his livestock and outfit, he brought 
more than a hundred pounds of sil- 
ver (over $2,000) securely hidden 
in the bottom of his wagon bed be- 
neath a false bottom. It was this 
silver that paid for the first saw 
and grist mill on the Puget Sound. 

The party reached The Dalles 
(Oregon) late in the fall of 1844, 
where they camped for the winter 


5 Ibid., p. 45. 
6 Meeker, op. cit., p. 5. 


and made plans for moving into 
the British-claimed territory north 
of the Columbia River. In spite 
of the efforts:of the factors and 
agents of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to discourage all settlements 
by Americans in the area, the Bush 
party reached Puget Sound in 
1845. It was the intimate acquaint- 
ance of George Bush with the 
French Canadian employees of the 
Hudson Bay Company which made 
possible the smuggling of supplies 
and food to the hard-pressed Amer- 
icans. The colony survived and it 
was on the residence and settlement 
of this party that the United States 
partially based its claim to all land 
south of latitude 49. In gratitude, 
the first Washington legislature 
unanimously asked Congress to 
grant George Bush the land on 
which he had settled, but on which 
he was denied title, because he had 
Negro blood in his veins.? 

Bush earried on his farm with 
great success, but would not sell 
anything to speculators. To im- 
migrants without money or price, 
he would lend seed and food for 
immediate wants. Thus he di- 
vided his crops worth thousands 
of dollars with those who were es- 
tablishing themselves on the fron- 
tiers. He died in 1867, and the 
family traditions were carried on 
by his son, William Owen Bush, an 
active and influential member of 
the first Washington State Legisla- 
ture. It was this son whose Puget 
Sound products were exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and whose 
wheat took the world’s prize at the 
Centennial Fair in 1876. 


7 Ibid., p. 1. ‘‘George Bush was an 
outlaw but not a criminal; he was a true 
American and yet was without a coun 
try; he owed allegiance to the flag and 
yet the flag would not own him; he was 
firmly held to obey the law and yet the 


law would not protect him; he could not 


hold landed property; his oath would not 
be taken in the court of law—in a word, 
an outlaw, and yet not a criminal. He 
had Negro blood in his veins.’’ 

8 Meeker, Ezra, Pioneer Reminiscences 
of Puget Sound (Lowman and Hanford 
Seattle, 1905), p. 82. 
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Twenty miles south of Bush’s 
settlement, George Washington, an 
early Negro pioneer, in 1853, ap- 
plied for his patent on land which 
is now Centralia, Washington.® In 
an effort to out-distance the nearby 
community of Chehalis, he offered 
to every person living in the latter 
settlement, two lots in Centralia 
plus all moving costs if they would 
live in his town. This offer, togeth- 
er with the location of the North- 
ern Pacific round-house assured the 
future of the city. 

The largest and most significant 
early migration of Negroes to the 
Pacific Northwest occurred in the 
spring of 1858 when four hundred 
colored men and their families left 
California for Victoria, Vancouver 
Island. This exodus was the result 
of California’s Fugitive Slave Act? 
which prohibited Negroes from giv- 
ing evidence and left them with- 
out means of protecting their prop- 
erty, persons, or liberty. Feeling 
ran particularly high over the case 
of Archer Lee, who was arrested 
as a fugitive slave from Mississippi, 
although his owner, C. A. Stoval, 
had brought him to California and 
leased him out to work for various 
people. The California Supreme 
Court rendered a remarkable de- 
cision in favor of the slave-holder : 
‘‘We are not disposed to rigidly en- 
force the rules (which protected 
Lee) for the first time. But in ref- 
erence to all future cases it is our 
purpose to enforce the rules strictly 
according to their true intent and 
spirit.’’ 

Despite the objection with which 
the decision was received, Stoval 
had his slave in his possession in 
free California. At a public meet- 
ing held on March 5, 1858, at the 
Mount Zion M. E. Church in San 
Francisco, $150 was raised to fight 
for Archer Lee’s release, which was 
granted a month later. 

More drastic anti-Negro legisla- 
tion was proposed, and the question 


® Jackson, Joseph Sylvester, Historical 
Notes (Manuscript in possession of Seat- 
tle Urban League). 

10 Chapter 33 of Acts, 1852, State of 
California. 

11 Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Canada, 1935, Section II, p. 148 (Ho- 
way, W. F., Negro Migration to Van- 
couver Island in 1858). 


before many of the colored citizens 
was where to migrate. The choice 
lay between Vancouver Island 
(then a British Crown Colony) and 
the Mexican state of Sonora. 

On April 20, sixty-five Negroes 
went north on the Commodore as 
an advance party to purchase land 
near Victoria. Their departure was 
compared to that of Pastor Robin- 
son and the Pilgrims by the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin.* 

The reports from the first party 
were enthusiastic: land could be 
obtained at twenty shillings an 
acre; land-holders after a residence 
of nine months had the right of 
electoral franchise, of sitting as 
jurors and all the protection of the 
laws as citizens of the colony ; there 
were two churches and two schools, 
one of which was taught by an edu- 
cated Indian. In short, ‘‘it was a 
God-sent land for colored peo- 
ple.’’18 

Approximately three hundred 
Negro families migrated from Cali- 
fornia to the town of Victoria, and 
another hundred scattered through- 
out the farming settlements of the 
island. They invested the sums 
they brought with them in land, 
and by the sudden advance in the 
value of real estate which followed 
the influx of gold seekers a month 
later, they found themselves in a 
relatively secure economic position. 
One of the leaders of the migration 
found himself twenty days after 
his arrival in Victoria receiving 
$500 a month rental in addition to 
space for his own store from prop- 
erty which cost $3,200.14 By 1865, 
Negro supporters of the church re- 
garded themselves as of the ‘‘old 
families of the country and the 
monied aristocracy.’’!® 

A list of fifty-three colored peo- 
ple who made application for Brit- 
ish citizenship (about 1864) reveals 
a wide range of oceupations.?® 


12 Tbid., p. 153. 

13 Tbid., p. 155. 

14Gibbs, Mufflin Wister, Shadow ¢ 
Light (Washington, D. C., 1902), p. 61- 
62. 

15 MacFie, Mathew, Vancouver Island 
§ British Columbia (Longman, Green & 
Longman, London, 1865), p. 389. 

16 Fawcett, Edgar, Some Reminiscences 
of Old Victoria (William Briggs, Toron- 
to, 1912), p. 216. 
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TABLE I 


Occupations of Fifty-three Colored 
People Applying for Citizenship 
Merchant 
Grocer 
Fruiterer 
Tailor 
Saloon Keeper 
Ship Carpenter 

Cooper 

Blacksmith - 

Farmer _.... 

Gardener 

Miner 

Teamster 

Porter _.... 
Water Carrier 

Messenger 

Carman 

No Occupation 


Colored for 
in the Victoria Fire Department 
were black-balled by the white 
Americans already  accepted.!" 
However, one member of the Negro 
group, Mifflin Wistar Gibbs, was 
elected to the Common Council of 
the city of Victoria for two terms 
beginning in 1866. He also was se- 
lected as delegate to the convention 
of 1868 at Fort Yale (British Co- 
lumbia) which decided on the ques- 
tion of affiliation of British Colum- 
bia with the Dominion of Canada. 
In private life, Gibbs was both 
a merchant and a construction con- 
tractor. It was his company which 
built the first wharfs and tenders in 
the Queen Charlotte Islands.18 In 
1869, after a decade in the North- 
west, Gibbs left for Oberlin where 
he continued the study of law in 
preparation for service in the 
South. He practiced in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and there became 
Municipal Judge. He later held 
positions as Registrar of the United 
States Land Office and American 
Consul to the Island of Madagascar. 

Another outstanding member of 
the Negro community in Victoria 
was William Grose,!® who was born 


17 Ibid., p. 219. 

18 Gibbs, op. cit., p. 101. 

19 Seattle-Post-Intelligencer, 
1898. 
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in Washington, D. C., in 1835. 
After a career in the United States 
Navy during which he served with 
Commodore Perry in the Orient 
and with the famous Walker expe- 
dition in Central America, he lo- 
eated in San Francisco. With con- 
ditions in California being unfavor- 
able to Negroes, he migrated to 
British Columbia and the Frazier 
River region. About 1859 he lo- 
eated in Victoria, and worked on 
the Constitution, the first boat to 
earry mail between Olympia and 
Victoria. On one of these trips, he 
became a friend of Governor Ste- 
vens, the first 
governor of 
Washington Ter- 
ritory. Persuad- 
ed to leave Vic- 
toria, he en- 
gaged in the ho- 
tel business in 
Seattle, where 
he became the 
leader of the 
Negro commu- 
nity. At the 
time of his 
death in 1898, he 
had accumulat- 
ed considerable 
property and 
was considered 
one of the larg- 
est tax - payers 
in the city. 

The first authorized military 
force in western Canada was or- 
ganized by the Negroes of Victoria 
in 1860. A Company of three of- 
ficers and forty-four men were en- 
listed as the Pioneer Rifle Corps. 
The uniforms, which included a 
shako head-dress, were especially 
made for them in England, and 
were issued by the Hudson Bay 
Company. White residents were 
excluded from membership, and as 
a result the Company was nick- 
named the ‘‘All Blacks’’ and the 
‘African Rifles.’’*° 

Rosert W. O’BrIEN and 
BERNARD E. SQuiREs 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

20 Matthews, Major J. R., British Co- 
lumbia’s First Troops Were Black in The 
Army and Navy Veterans in Canada 


Fourteenth Annual Convention, Souvenir 
Program, 1934, p. 39. 


George Washington, 
Founder of Centralia 
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River looking for a place of his 
own. He fenced twelve acres of 
land and sowed it in oats, wheat 
and garden stuff. 

One evening two men _ spent 
the night with him on their way 
to the capital in Olympia. They 


commented on his land and its fa- 
vorable location and hinted that 
they intended to file on his claim 
at the territorial land office. George 
Washington acted quickly. He 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND HIS WIFE 


knew that colored men could not 
file on land but he had developed 
the land with the hope the law 
might be changed in a year or two. 

He resolved that he would take 
no chance on losing his land. He 
had crossed three thousand miles of 
continent and had searched for two 
years throughout Oregon territory 
to find it. He had cleared it, 
plowed its acres, and fenced its 
crops. He walked to the Cochrans 
at Cowletz landing, and urged his 
friends to take title to the property 
in their names. Four years later he 
bought it back for three thousand 
dollars so that his foster parents 
might have cash for any emer- 
gency. 

After the death of the Cochrans, 
George Washington married Mary 
Jane Coonness, an attractive col- 
ored widow in 1886. A year later he 
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bought his wife a sewing machine, 
the first in that region. 

When the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road crossed his land in 1872, 
Washington planned to found a 
city named Centerville, halfway be- 
tween Tacoma and Kalowa. By 
1875 the town was:laid out with a 
Baptist Chureh and a _ Public 
Square being the first attractions. 

The new community was offered 
competition by nearby Chehalis, 
and George Washington responded 
by offering free moving and a free 
lot for everyone moving from Che- 
halis to his Centerville. He also had 
definite convic- 
tions in caring 
for the towns- 
men he fathered. 
Accordingly he 
never pressed a 
man for a debt 
to the detriment 
of his family. 
your family 
is in need, don’t 
try to pay me till 
you get on your 
feet,’’ he would 
say. 

His broad 
sympathy and 
understand- 
ing of his towns- 
people helped to 
build the com- 
munity. Much 
of the joy in his town, now Cen- 
tralia, was lost in his sorrow over 
the death of his wife in 1889. 


When the panic of 1893 reached 
the community, Washington tried 
to forget his own misfortune by 
helping his neighbors. In Port- 
land he bought rice, flour and sugar 
by the ton. In Chehalis he bought 
lard and bacon wholesale, and 
every Saturday he bought shoes for 
all who needed them. Thus he car- 
ried out Centralia’s first large re- 
lief program. 

The father of Centralia died 
August 26, 1905, at the age of 87. 
He was buried from the Baptist 
Church that he had supported since 
the time he had hewed the rafters 
for the first structure in the town. 
All business houses closed during 
the funeral. 

(Continued on page 215) 
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GEORGE BOXLEY, PROTOTYPE OF JOHN BROWN 


HEN the tourist drives 
through the little town of 
Boxley, in Hamilton Coun- 


ty, Indiana, he as well as the 
citizens of the Hoosier State will 
be surprised to know that this little 
town stands here as a monument 
to the memory of one who was such 
a lover of freedom, and such an ar- 
dent and earnest opponent of slav- 
ery that we may well call him the 
forerunner, yea, the prototype of 
old John Brown, whose death on the 
scaffold at Harper’s Ferry in 1859, 
glorified the gallows as a means of 
exit from this life.! Boxley was not 
only an opponent of slavery, but 
he figured prominently as a pioneer 
in Indiana history. He was among 
those heroic souls who during those 
stirring times before the Civil War, 
acted as agents on the Underground 
Railroad in Hamilton County.” 
Boxley was born and reared in 
Spottsylvania County, Virginia, 
sometime during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. There by 
honest toil and careful investments 
he acquired considerable wealth, 
and won the respect of the bluest 
blooded families of the Old Do- 
minion. He owned and operated a 
saw-mill, a grist-mill, and woolen- 
mill all under one roof on the banks 
of the same stream.® In keeping 
with the laws and customs of the 
times, Boxley came into the posses- 
sion of a number of slaves. These 
he regarded as property, but he 
was never known to be a cruel mas- 
ter as were many of his country- 
men. He was in many ways a very 
peculiar and eccentric man—a fa- 
natie after the John Brown type, 
with a strong determination and 
iron will. When he had once de- 
cided upon a certain course of ac- 
tion which he believed to be right, 
nothing in the world could turn 
him from his course, not even 
death itself. He had no doubt pon- 
dered the words of Jefferson on 


1 History of Hamilton County, 258. 

2 Tbid., 146. 

3 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
X, 433-435. 

4 Tbid., 435-36. 


slavery: ‘‘I tremble for my coun- 
try when I remember that God is 
just, and that his justice will not 
slumber forever.”’ 

George Boxley was not a man 
who believed in half-way measures ; 
his conscience disturbed him, he 
knew that slavery was wrong and 
should be abolished. Unlike Jeffer- 
son, he decided to do something 
about it.5 He did not try to ease a 
quickened conscience and calm a 
troubled mind by making excuses 
for slavery. He emancipated all of 
his slaves and from that time on 
hated and fought slavery with all 
the energy of his strong character.® 
Long before Garrison and Lundy 
had come into the public lime light, 
Boxley was boldly advocating im- 
mediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation. He did not denounce the 
Constitution as ‘‘a covenant with 
death and a league with hell,’’ as 
Garrison did later, but he proved 
his loyalty to the stars and stripes 
by entering the army during the 
War of 1812, and fighting with 
bravery and distinction against the 
aggressions of the Mistress of the 
seas. When the conflict was over, 
the United States Government rec- 
ognized his ability as a soldier by 
awarding him a silver-hilt sword in 
acknowledgement of his valuable 
services during that critical pe- 
riod.* 

Before the smoke of battle had 
scarcely died away, Boxley’s hatred 
of slavery had led him to commit 
an act which turned all of Vir- 
ginia’s admiration and respect for 
him into the bitterest unmitigated 
hatred and contempt. It was about 
1814 when two slaves, hearing of 
Boxley’s interest in the freedom of 
Negroes, came to his home in 
Spottsylvania County, Virginia, 
seeking help in escaping from a 
cruel master. He effected these poor 
slaves’ deliverance by concealing 


5 The Free Labor Advocate, November 
24, 1842. 

6 History of Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana, 147. 

TIbid., Archives of Virginia, Execu- 
tive Papers, February 25, 1816. 
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them in one of his mills until cir- 
cumstances permitted him to send 
them to Greenbriar County, and 
eventually on to liberty in a free 
state. For this little act of kind- 
ness to persons of color, the Vir- 
ginia law fined and incarcerated 
Boxley. 

When he had served his term in 
prison he remained in Virginia 
for two more years, doing what he 
could to assist any slave who was 
willing to take a risk for his free- 
dom. In 1816 he, with several other 
Negroes, was successful in stirring 
up a general uprising among the 
slaves in several counties in Vir- 
ginia, especially Louisa and 
Spottsylvania.® Before his plans 
could be put into operation, the 
plot was revealed by a slave woman 
and several Negroes were arrested 
and imprisoned. Boxley was so 
bold as to march with a dozen or so 
of his followers on an errand of 
release, but on the way, several of 
the blacks lost courage and re- 
turned. Boxley fled to the woods 
and remained in hiding for some 
time, but finally surrendered him- 
self.1° For this insurrection of 
slaves six Negroes were hanged, and 
six others transported beyond the 
limits of the United States.1! Box- 
ley was sentenced to be hanged for 
his part as leader of the plot, but 
while awaiting execution his wife 
was allowed to visit him the day be- 
fore he was to be hanged, and man- 
aged to conceal within the hems of 
her skirts a fine-spring saw, with 
which Boxley sawed his way out of 
jail and fled the state. These events 
started him wandering as a fugitive 
from ‘‘justice’’ and _ eventually 
placed him among the pioneers of 
Indiana history as a figure in the 
operations of the famous Under- 
ground Railroad north of the Ohio.!? 


8 History of Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana, 147. 

® Carroll, Joseph C., Slave Insurrections 
in the U. 8., 74-76. 

10 Archives of Virginia, 
Papers, March 1, 1816. 

11 Tbid., March 10, 1816. 

12 History of Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana, 147-48. 
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We next hear of his residing in 
Pittsburgh, under the assumed 
name of George Burke. Here he 
engaged in the vocation of school 
teaching and writing pamphlets 
against slavery and the banking 
system of his day. He would have 
been called a Communist had he 
lived in our times, for he was not 
only opposed to slavery, but to a 
caste system based upon wealth. 
He often said that there should be 
a leveling of society, for there was 
too much distinction between the 
rich and the poor. Although the 
Governor of Virginia offered a re- 
ward of one thousand dollars for 
his capture and return to the state 
dead or alive, he made good his es- 
cape and informed his family in 
Virginia of his whereabouts. He 
realized that Pittsburgh was too 
close to the locality of the scene of 
his late activities and crime for his 
loved ones to join him there in 
safety. He, therefore, moved to 
Missouri where followed shortly 
afterward a happy family re- 
union.18 

Subsequently he moved to Fay- 
ette County, Ohio, where he hoped 
he would be free and safe from the 
Virginia law and those who would 
erush anyone daring to interfere 
with the South’s most favored in- 
stitution. But he was soon doomed 
to disappointment, for no sooner 
than he had settled in Ohio two 
men passed through the vicinity of 
his home with a drove of horses for 
Virginia and recognized him. When 
the men reached their homes in Vir- 
ginia they learned of the reward of 
one thousand dollars which was be- 
ing offered for Boxley’s capture. 
These men immediately returned to 
Ohio, with intentions of capturing 
him and securing the handsome re- 
ward. They actually succeeded in 
kidnapping the fugitive from ‘‘jus- 
tice’’ and started off toward Vir- 
ginia with their prey, but Boxley 
had two stalwart sons, who with 
the assistance of neighbors organ- 
ized a rescue party, overtook the 
Virginians and set the prisoner 
free.14 


13 Archives of Virginia, Executive 
Papers, March 10, 1816; History of 
Hamilton County, Indiana, 148. 

14 Tbid., 148-49 


After this unfortunate experi- 
ence, which nearly brought him 
back within the claws of Virginia 
‘*justice,’? Boxley sought safety 
again within the borders of the 
frontier state of Missouri. From 
Missouri his friends in Ohio in- 
duced him to return and again take 
up his abode in the Buckeye State, 
with the assurance that the laws of 
that commonwealth, as well as the 
forces of the immediate neighbor- 
hood would always be at his dis- 
posal as a guarantee against his be- 
ing extradited to Virginia. He re- 
turned to Fayette County in Ohio, 
where he lived quietly for several 
years. On his way back from Mis- 
souri he passed through the new 
State of Indiana, and marked cer- 
tain sections of land, averring to 
himself that he would return here 
and make his home if he were ever 
again disturbed by the laws of Vir- 
ginia reaching out after him in 
Ohio.1®5 He was not satisfied in 
Ohio, the death sentence passed 
upon him by the authorities in the 
Old Dominion was an ever present 
nightmare which he could not com- 
pletely shake off. 

Finally, he decided to seek great- 
er security in one of the new settle- 
ments in Indiana. Therefore, in 
1828 he entered land and built the 
first house in Adams Township, 
Hamilton County, Indiana, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. 

Through this county a line of the 
Underground Railroad ran from 
the Kentucky banks of the Ohio 
River northward and on to Canada. 
This route through Hamilton coun- 
ty was by way of Indianapolis, 
Westfield, Boxley, New London, in 
Howard county, and on to the 
Canadas.'* The Society of Friends, 
the first religious body in America 
to oppose slavery, was very strong 
in this county, especially around 
Westfield. Of all the lines of this 
famous organization passing 
through Indiana, this was one of 
the busiest; hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of runaway slaves were 
assisted as they came over this line 
in making good their escape to the 
free land of Queen Victoria. It was 

15 Tbid., 150. 


16 History of Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana, 491. 
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said of the Underground Railroad 
station in Hamilton county that no 
fugitive slave was ever recaptured, 
once he had reached Westfield.’ 
Even the notorious slave-hunters 
themselves declared that it was no 
use to search further for a runaway 
Negro, once he had reached this 
famous Quaker settlement.’* In all 
this work of the Underground Rail- 
road carried on by the Society of 
Friends, Boxley was as zealous as 
any of the rest. A fugitive from 
‘*justice’’ himself, he had for the 
slaves broader and deeper sym- 
pathy by reason of his own experi- 
ence. For years he worked hand in 
hand with the Quakers until they 
saw the travail of their souls and 
was satisfied, although it has not 
been possible to ascertain whether 
or not he was of the Friends’ per- 
suasion. 

Boxley not only helped runaway 
slaves to secure the precious boon 
of freedom by means of the Under- 
ground Railroad, but having had 
splendid advantages of education 
himself, he was as intolerant of il- 
literacy as he was of the evils of 
slavery. On a portion of his farm 
in Hamilton county he erected a 
little log cabin in which he con- 
ducted a daily school for the in- 
struction of his own children; and 
as the settlers came to the neigh- 
borhood, he offered to their chil- 
dren free of charge’ the benefits 
of his fine attainments. George 
Boxley was for the ‘‘under-dog’’ 
in every race or group. He did not 
believe that a man should be im- 
prisoned for debt, nor did he think 
debts should be collected by law. 
He was also opposed to banks, as he 
considered them factors in promot- 
ing an aristocracy of wealth.*° 

He made a lasting impression 
upon his fellow pioneers by reason 
of his courageous devotion to duty, 
even in the face of danger and 
death; and of his deep love of hu- 
manity, no matter what might be 
the color of its skin. Hence, when 
his community with the immediate 


17 [bid., 494. 

18 Tbid., 490. 

19 History of Hamilton County, Indi- 
ana, 150. 

20 Ibid.; Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers, X, 435-36. 
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neighborhood was to be incorpo- 
rated as a town, those who knew 
of him and his labors of love could 
think of no more fitting memorial 
to his services than that of calling 
it Boxley in his honor.*! The bio- 
graphical history of Hamilton 
county lists among its numerous 
celebrities several personages bear- 
ing the name of Boxley, perhaps, 
descendants of this pioneer, lover 
of humanity, and apostle of human 
liberty. The first physician of the 
town was a Boxley, no doubt a son 
or grandson of the original George 
Boxley.?? Others by the same name 
were known to have distinguished 
themselves in state and national 
polities. 

John Brown died in an effort to 
free the slaves, but in his death 
per se, he did not succeed in free- 
ing a single slave. He did, how- 
ever, bring the slavery question to 
the focal point in the national con- 
sciousness by intensifying the bitter 
feeling that existed between the 
North and the South, and thus aec- 
celerated the approaching Civil 
War, which settled the issue. 
George Boxley rescued himself 
from the icy clutches of death in 
order that he might live for the 
freedom of the slaves, and suc- 
ceeded in aiding many to escape 
from bondage by means of the Un- 
derground Railroad. Both men 
were sincere in what they did; both 
had the same aim, but differed only 
in their methods. The blood of 
martyrs becomes the seed of every 
great cause, but sometimes it 
requires as much courage, and it 
is as important that a few great 
souls live to cultivate and promote 
a cause as it is to die for it. Doug- 
lass came within an inch of being 
a martyr with John Brown, but in 
his own language he fled from the 
‘‘talons of the American eagle to 
nestle in the mane of the British 
lion.’’ A few men of color did fall 
with the grand old man of Harper’s 
Ferry, but their names are known 
today only to the historians and 
serious scholars. Douglass’ name is 
known and heard around the world. 
He chose to live for freedom rather 


21 Tbid., 258 ff. 
22 Ibid. 


than to die for it. Boxley selected 
the same course as Douglass, and 
who can say that they were not 
wiser in their methods than the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry? 

‘They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three.’’ 


JosEPH C, CARROLL 
Crispus Attucks High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Negro Life in British 
Guiana 


(Continued from page 211) 
standing. Suffrage is determined 
by property or income qualifica- 
tions, which operate so as to exclude 
a very great majority of the Negro 
population. This is not by design, 
but is the ugly excresence of a for- 
gotten political age. In conse- 
quence, there is apathy in political 
matters that does not do credit to 
the standard of general intelli- 
gence. In a sense, this is pathetic, 
since in vital affairs those who are 
most concerned have no means of 
expressing their will, one way or 
another. 

In 1931, when the liberal consti- 
tution under which the British 
Guiana Government was being op- 
erated was altered, and the repre- 
sentative nature changed to that of 
a Crown Colony, this restriction 
prevented the bulk of the popula- 
tion from expressing their senti- 
ments at the polls. But it goes 
without saying that the populace 
is alive to this political failing, and 
agitation along constitutional lines 
is taking place for a suffrage based 
on age and citizenship. In the sis- 
ter Colony of Jamaica this has al- 
ready been granted; and there is 
reason to hope that such a step for- 
ward in democratic government 
will soon be granted to British 
Guiana. 

In order to be able to attain an 
equitable standard of comparison 
in the economic condition of this 
country as compared with Guiana, 
a common economic value must be 
set in the purchasing power of the 
dollar here and the dollar in that 
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country. In my humble opinion, if 
the wages figure in that country 
were to be multiplied by five, or 
the wages here divided by the same 
figure, a fair basis would thereby 
be reached. That is to be explained 
in this manner. The smallest spend- 
ing unit with which a food com- 
modity could be purchased here is 
a nickel. Even this is very re- 
stricted, for the purchase in many 
cases would require a dime, where- 
as, in British Guiana, it is possi- 
ble to buy one cent’s worth of 
cheese, one cent’s worth of butter, 
one cent’s worth of rice, one cent’s 
worth of flour, one cent’s worth of 
fish (fresh or salted) and the like. 
The purchasing power of the 
Guiana dollar is in fact one hun- 
dred cents. 

On this basis the economic status 
of the Negro who forms the bulk 
of the laboring class is fair, in 
spite of his low wages. But I can- 
not conscientiously assert that this 
condition comes anyway near that 
of his brothers in this country. Yet 
the paradox of the situation is that 
he can readily find money to travel 
to this country, if and when he so 
desires, and those on this side find 
it extremely difficult to do likewise. 

Since there are very few manu- 
factories in British Guiana, work 
opportunity for the average Negro 
is limited to certain trades, un- 
skilled labor, loading and unloading 
of ships, gold and diamond mining 
and agriculture. Nevertheless, he 
seems to thrive in a sort of way, 
and his usual geniality and good- 
humor are still his standing assets. 
By thrift he has acquired property, 
real and personal; but a wide mar- 
gin for improvement in his thrift 
habits exists. I shall be guilty of no 
detraction from his general capa- 
bilities to say that his aptitude for 
business is just as weak as that of 
his brother here. 

All in all, it will be a fair ap- 
praisal of the general condition of 
our Negro brother on the down side 
of the Atlantic, to predicate of him 
that he is less caleulated to remain 
a ‘‘Hewer of wood and drawer of 
water,’’ as long as his brother on 
this side. 


ALBERT E. EASTMAN 
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ENVIRONMENTAL BASIS OF PREJUDICE IN 
THE UNITED STATES AS CONCERNS 


HIS essay is an attempt to 
account for the present preju- 
dices against the Negro in 
terms of environmental causes. 
Soil, topography and climate have 
been potent factors and decisive 
determinants in shapening the sec- 
tional aspects, economic status and 
cultural traits of both North and 
South, and so the entire argument 
is based on the physical conditions 
that made possible the now existing 
prejudices.* 


ENVIRONMENT vs. HUMAN 


ConpbucT 


There is pronounced variation in 
dress, ideas, habits, appearances, 
governments and manners among 
the divergent groups, races and na- 
tionalities scattered promiscuously 
over the face of the globe. They 
eat different kinds of food, enjoy 
different pleasures, labor in differ- 
ent ways, apply different methods 
for maintaining their economic 
existence, and have different educa- 
tional aspirations and ideals. Some 
are active and mentally alert while 
others are slow, stupid and so men- 
tally turbid that they rarely think 
of doing anything, except as their 
ancestors did it. In the same man- 
ner loves and hatreds exist and dis- 
criminatory practices are engaged 
in, foul prejudices resorted to and 
racial barriers formed more aston- 
ishingly acute and more inglorious- 
ly obvious in some regions than in 
others. Does environment play its 
part in these diverse forms of hu- 
man conduct? Why are the people 
of the forests of Central Africa 
primitive hunters and those of the 
steppes of Central Asia ignorant 
cattle raisers, while those of Great 
Britain and France are highly civ- 
ilized and commercial peoples? Do 


*Accidentally the last page of this 
manuscript was misplaced and thus the 
name of the contributor was lost. The 
only thing we know is that it was given 
an ‘‘A’?’ rating by Professor Cook, under 
whom the student worked. 
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climate, land forms, distance from 
the ocean, types of soil affect peo- 
ples of the world in their quest for 
food, their clothing, shelter, tools, 
health and energy? Has the en- 
vironment of the United States af- 
fected types of labor, and resulted 
in different forms of economic ac- 
tivity in different sections and have 
these different forms of economic 
activity contributed to any extent 
to the present prejudices toward 
the Negro? 


GENERAL DEFINITION OF 
ENVIRONMENT 


When the term environment is 
used the average person considers 
it only in a partial manner. He 
looks upon it as being a factor of 
climate, such as rainfall or weather 
conditions; he may regard it as lo- 
cation, but the word has a far more 
comprehensive meaning. It real- 
ly is a composite of geographical 
influences that affect any given re- 
gion, hence it is inclusive. It may 
be defined as the relation between 
geographical influences and human 
activities. The geographical influ- 
ences that determine the nature of 
an environment are! (1) location, 
(2) land forms, (3) bodies of wa- 
ter, (4) soil and minerals and (5) 
climate. All these determine the 
type of plants and animals of the 
region. Man and his habits, foods, 
methods of work are determined ac- 
cordingly. 


INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON 
THE History oF NortH AMERICA 


Geographical influences have al- 
ways played their part in shaping 
the destinies of man. The dis- 
eovery of America and the subse- 
quent happenings in the United 
States are not exceptions. The 
trade winds were decisive geo- 
graphical determinants which re- 
sulted in the settlements of the 


1 Huntington & Cushion—-Principles of 
Human Geography. 


tropical American (North and 
South) districts by the Spaniards. 
Had Columbus sailed directly 
west, he would have landed around 
Philadelphia in a much more north- 
erly latitude than he did, and the 
history of North America would 
have been far different. The 
Spanish possessed those tropical 
regions, ‘‘before the more north- 
ern peoples of Europe began to 
have an interest in the western 
world.’’* 

On the Atlantic coast, though 
there is no extreme diversity in its 
physical conditions, its range of cli- 
mate is sufficient to afford a consid- 
erable variety in agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the geographical divisions 
serve in a measure to intensify cer- 
tain regional differences of charac- 
ter in such a measure that the in- 
habitants of the several British col- 
onies on the coast became rather 
distinct in their character. The 
long continued absence of any po- 
litical association between the sep- 
arate colonies kept them in a good 
measure apart, and thus served to 
foster the development of diverse 
character in different sections. 
Thus it came to pass that on the 
Atlantic Coast there developed a 
state of society in which the New 
Englander, the Hollander of New 
York, the Quaker of Pennsylvania, 
the Catholic of Maryland and the 
Churchman of Virginia, were some- 
what different from each other. 


A. INFLUENCE oF APPALACHIAN 
Mountain System NortH 
vs. SouTH 


Another geographic feature af- 
fecting the early colonists on the 
Atlantic coast was the great Ap- 
palachian Mountain system, which 
extends from the Green Mountains 
of Vermont to the pine-covered 
hills of Alabama. It consists in gen- 


3 Whitbeck—Economie Geography of 
South America, Chap. I. 

4 Shaler—Nature and Man in America, 
pp. 191. 
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eral of parallel ranges altogether 
some three hundred miles in width, 
which stretch along with only one 
considerable break in all their 
length of thirteen hundred miles. 
Hemmed in thus by the mountains, 
for the first one hundred and fifty 
years of their occupancy, the Eng- 
lish settlers were limited to the At- 
lantic coast.° This seaboard coun- 
try presented in its different por- 
tions varying aspects, which had a 
corresponding effect upon the col- 
onists. In New England the low- 
land belt is only from fifty to eighty 
miles wide; but it gradually broad- 
ens as it continues southward, till 
in the Carolinas the mountains are 
two hundred and fifty miles back 
from the sea.6 The area adapted 
to settlement was therefore more 
extensive in the south than in the 
north. And, too, the northern dis- 
trict had suffered glaciation ; it was 
covered with a heavy deposit of 
boulders, which had to be removed 
at the cost of infinite labor before 
the land could be made ready for 
cultivation. The hardest work had 
to be done before a plough could be 
used; but this once over, the soil 
could be tilled for a long time with- 
out giving signs of exhaustion.‘ 
This fact, together with the small 
area at their command, preserved 
to the settlers the contracted terri- 
torial ideas which they had brought 
with them from their mother coun- 
try and served to root them in the 
soil. Consequently the people of 
New England developed little of 
the tendency to expansion which 
later became a characteristic of the 
American people, 

That tendency developed further 
south, for here there were larger 
areas unobstructed by mountain 
barriers, a preponderance of vir- 
gin soils, and so there was no better 
place in the whole world for the 
cultivation of tobacco than in the 
regions more southward.® At a 
time when ‘‘artificial fertilizing 
was almost unknown, the produc- 


5 Semple—American History and Its 
Geographic Conditions, pp. 42. 

6 Tbid. 

7 Shaler, Nature and Man in America, 
pp. 225. 

8 Brigham, A. P., Journal of School 
Geography, April, 1900. 


tion of the better kinds of tobacco 
demanded a virgin soil.’ The 
planters, therefore, took up as large 
tracts as possible, and the only 
preparation was ‘‘girdling’’ the 
trees, the primitive mode of clear- 
ing the land which the colonists 
learned from the Indians.?® This 
method of cultivation, expedient in 
view of the abundance of arable 
land,!! was superficial and the ma- 
terials taken from the soil were 
never replaced. By this system of 
agriculture (the evils of which were 
accentuated by slave labor) low 
lands exhausted in eight years, 
fields less favorably in three, more 
forest was cleared for the plough, 
and the settlements invaded the 
wilderness. In 1865, ‘‘although the 
population of Virginia did not ex- 
ceed the number of inhabitants in 
the single parish of Stepney, Lon- 
don, nevertheless they had ac- 
quired ownership in plantations 
that spread over the same area.as 
England itself.12 The northern sec- 
tion of the present United States 
was not only influenced by climate 
and soils but the Appalachian 
Mountain System restricted the 
area to the Atlantic Ocean to such 
an extent as to make expansion im- 
possible. The reverse was true in 
the South. The cultivation of to- 
bacco, later followed by the growth 
of cotton, the result of Eli Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin, was the prime fac- 
tor in the introduction of Negro 
slavery. 


RELATION OF SoiLts, AND CLIMATE 
TO PROMOTION OF SLAVERY 


The original centers of Negro 
population within the United 
States, therefore, were in the South. 
As early as 1790 the states of Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Carolinas 
had relatively 87 per cent of this 
population.1* The Negroes were 
employed almost exclusively in the 
cultivation of tobacco and as house- 
hold servants. With the develop- 


®Semple, American History and Its 
Geographic Conditions, pp. 43. 

10 

11 Roscher, Nationalokonomich des Ac- 
kerbanes, Op. 104. 12th Ed. 

12 Phillip Bruce, Economic History of 
Va. Vol. I, pp. 424. 

13 First Census in 1890. 
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ment of cotton growing in the 
South and Southwest and with the 
embargo of 1808'* ‘‘ An act to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves into 
any part or place within the juris- 
diction of the United States, from 
and after the first day of January 
in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight.’’!® 
It was found advantageous to in- 
crease the labor resources of the 
lower South in connection with the 
increasing cultivation of cotton. It 
so developed that for the period 
prior to the Civil War that the 
slave population was proportion- 
ally smaller in the more northerly 
states of the South and increased 
less rapidly than in the far South. 
In general in the more newly 
settled of the far Southern states 
the slave population increased 
more rapidly than the white popu- 
lation.'® The census’ returns 
therefore reflect the economic facts 
that slave labor was most val- 
uable in the lower South, and that 
with the development of newly 
opened areas in that section the 
tendency to employ slave labor in- 
ereased.!* In 1860 the states which 
now constitute the South Atlantic, 
East Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central divisions, 
contained 92 per cent of all the Ne- 
groes in the United States.'® 

The great mass of Negroes then 
was concentrated in those regions 
where expansion was greatest and 
dependence upon the soil was most 
acute. The question of slavery in 
the United States was primarily a 
question of climate and soil, a ques- 
tion of rich alluvial valley and fer- 
tile coast land plain, with a warm, 
moist, enervating climate as con- 
trasted with rough mountain up- 
land and glaciated prairie or coast, 
with a colder, harsher, but more 
embracing climate.1® Environmen- 
tal conditions of the South, then, 


14Du Bois—Suppression of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, Op. 108. 

15 Statutes at large, 11, 426. 

16 Wm. Rossiter—Increase of Popula- 
tion in the U. S., 1910-1920, pp. 123. 

17 Brown, Lower South in American 
History, pp. 23. 

18 Wm. Rossiter—Increase of Popula- 
tion in the U. S., pp. 123. 

19Semple, American History and Its 
Geographic Condition, pp. 280. 
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made expansion possible and also 
made possible the extension of to- 
bacco and cotton, the success of 
both, depending on cheap labor; 
hence the rise and spread of the in- 
stitution of slavery. Only where 
one of these crops could be profit- 
ably tilled did slavery ever firmly 
establish itself.2° This fact is easily 
explained by noting the many areas 
of southern territory in which slav- 
ery was never firmly established.*4 
The Appalachian Mountain Sys- 
tem,?? as has been stated before, 
widens as one goes southward from 
Pennsylvania until it occupies near- 
ly one-fifth of the Southern States, 
extending widely so as to in- 
elude half of Virginia and North 
Carolina, a great part of western 
South Carolina, much of Georgia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky*® and a part 
of Alabama. In this section the 
character of the soil and the form 
of the surface and the nature** of 
the climate, make the land wholly 
unfit for the extended culture of 
either tobacco or cotton. Cotton is 
a subtropical plant and requires an 
average of 200 frostless days, which 
is equivalent to at least 170 days 
devoid of frost four years out of 
five. Besides, adequate rainfall, 
reasonably high temperatures, in- 
creasing during the growing period, 
are necessary. The soils of the ‘‘Cot- 
ton Belt’’ are for the most part ex- 
tensive areas of lowland consisting 
of young and soft sands, clays and 
limestones mostly of the Tertiary 
and Cretaceous age.”* In this com- 
parison of environmental differ- 
ences regarding soils, topography 
and climate of the mountainous and 
non-mountainous regions of the 
South one readily sees why slavery 
was considered so necessary in 
one section and was never estab- 
lished in the other. 


20 Shaler, Nature and Man in America, 
pp. 208. 

21 Tbid. 

22 Shaler—History of Kentucky, pp. 
232. 

23 Semple—American History and Its 
Geographic Condition, pp. 281. 

24 Lewis, V. A., History of W. Va., pp. 
320-325. 

25 Jones and Bryan, Economie History 
of North America, pp. 160-165. 

26 Ibid. 


EFrrect oF APPALACHIAN Moun- 
TAIN SYSTEM ON SLAVERY AND 
THE Civi, War 


The effect of the Appalachian 
Mountain System upon the distri- 
bution of slavery, and consequently 
on the political and social history 
of the United States, was of utmost 
importance. In those moyntainous 
regions of the Southern States 
(with the exclusion of the more fer- 
tile valleys in which a few slaves 
were employed) a slave was never 
held. Whe inhabitants had very 
vague and distorted ideas**? about 
the whole institution of slavery, and 
many there were who never fully 
indorsed it. The natural result of 
this distribution in the Negro pop- 
ulation was that the mountain dis- 
tricts of the South?® were different 
in their political ideas from the 
more level regions of the plains.”® 
When the rebellion occurred the 
Appalachian country was a region 
in which great intolerance and dis- 
affection toward the Confederacy 
prevailed,®° and to a great extent 
the men either cast their lot with 
the North or gave their sympathy 
to the Federal cause. The peoples 
of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, 
western Virginia, and even those 
of western North Carolina, recruit- 
ed the ranks of the Federal army, 
and some of the counties of eastern 
Kentucky ‘‘sent®! more troops to 
the Union Forces than the voters 
who ever appeared at an election 
in those districts.’’ Environmen- 
tal conditions, therefore, due to the 
Appalachian Cordillera, restricted 
the slave holding sections, concen- 
trated the slave population to the 
plains and divided the South polit- 
ically, thereby greatly reducing its 
resistance in its efforts against the 
Federal Government during the 
Civil War. This non-slave-holding 
element of the Appalachian dis- 
tricts reenforced the Army of the 
Federal troops to the extent of over 


27 Shaler, Nature and Man in Amer- 
ica, pp. 209. 

28 Semple, American History and Its 
Geographic Conditions, pp. 280. 

22 Semple, Mountain Passages: Bull. 
Amer. Geog. Soc., 2, 3, 1901. 

30 Shaler, Nature and Man in America, 
pp. 210-211. 
31 Tbid. 
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one hundred thousand soldiers and 
it might well be said that, these 
men of the Appalachian region con- 
stituted the balance between vic- 
tory and defeat®? of the Federal 
troops. Had it not been for this 
extensive territory inaccessible to 
slavery, and the consequent weak- 
ening of the South,®* it is very 
doubtful if the Federal armies 
would have prevailed in that mo- 
mentous contest. 


ENVIRONMENT Vs. Past AND PREs- 
ENT Status oF NEGRO 


The end of the Civil War and 
the subsequent problems of recon- 
struction (both caused by environ- 
mental conditions) were vital fac- 
tors in the formatjon of present 
‘“prejudices against the Negro. The 
Civil War meant the sudden eman- 
cipation of 4,000,000 slaves, togeth- 
er with the perplexing questions 
that liberation brought with it.’’® 
It meant the entire revolutionizing 
of the whole economic system of the 
South ; a stroke of the pen had re- 
sulted in freedom for great num- 
bers of Negroes who found them- 
selves on a political par with their 
former owners. It was not long af- 
ter that secret organizations (Ku 
Klux Klan) sprang up for the pur- 
pose of whipping, banishing, mur- 
dering Negroes in order to lessen 
the possibility of social and politi- 
cal equality. As Negroes were more 
numerous in those regions where 
slavery had become firmly estab- 
lished, it was and still is the region 
of the greatest hatreds, violations 
of order by procedure and the great 
source and distributor of the so- 
called race problem in the United 
States. 

Before the Civil War slavery was 
firmly established in the Southern 
States, and there was a fixed and 
definite race relation—that of mas- 
ter and slave. A static society ex- 
isted in which the established so- 
cial order was built on distinctions 
based on class, caste and race. 


32 Muzzey — The United States of 
America. Vol. 1, pp. 548. 

33 Thid., pp. 549-551. 

84 Brawley—Short History of Ameri- 
can Negro, pp. 118. 
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Here we have Negro pioneers and farmers, known as the children and grandchildren of George 

Bush, who not only demonstrated that Americans could conquer the wilderness but could de- 

velop it to a position second to none in the nation. This is just what the members of this fam- 

ily did in producing such fine wheat that it took first prize at the Centennial Celebration of the 
Independence of the United States in Philadelphia in 1876. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Calendar to Color 


Color the wheat a golden yellow 
with accents of brown and orange. 
The reaper is light brown and the 
horse is dark brown. Color the 
farmers’ overalls blue, and their 
hats brown. Bush wears a green 
checked shirt and grey trousers. 
His boots and hat are black. Color 
the sky a brilliant blue, the hill in 
the distance green, and the barns 
red. 


Hectograph copies may be made 
from the drawing, and crayons or 
water color used for coloring. 


Tone the calendar a pale green 
and the dates, dark brown. 
The ‘‘birthday’’ dates are as 


follows and may be indicated in 
red: 


JUNE 3, The United States rec- 
ognized Haiti and Liberia as na- 
tions, 1862. 


JUNE 10. Richard Allen started 
the independent African Metho- 
dist movement, 1794. 


JUNE 10. Antonio Candido Gon- 
cales Crespo, Portuguese poet, 
born, 1846. 


JUNE 14. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
born, 1811. 


JUNE 16. Dessalines declared em- 
peror of Haiti, 1804. 


JUNE 20. Charles Waddell Ches- 
nutt, Negro novelist, born, 1858. 


JUNE 21. Henry Ossawa Tanner, 
famous Negro-American painter, 
transplanted to France, born, 
1859. 


JUNE 21. James Varick became 
first bishop of the A. M. E. Z. 
Church, 1821. 


JUNE 22. Lord Mansfield’s deci- 
sion in the Somerset case, 1772. 


JUNE 24. Henry Ward Beecher, 
promoter of equal rights, born, 


1813. 


JUNE 27. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, born, 1872. 


Recent Books 


To improve race relations and to 
do as much as to set Americans 
thinking about establishing democ- 
racy in the United States and the 
West Indies a number of teachers 
are producing outlines of study 
and manuals which suggest the in- 
tegration of the record of the Negro 
along with that of other contribu- 
tions to human progress. Some of 
these publications merely suggest 
the importance of the study and 
the beneficent results to be ob- 
tained thereby, but others outline 
in detail the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the schoolroom, and they 
supply bibliographical materials 
for those thus concerned. 

Of the last mentioned of these 
manuals We Build Together, by 
Charlemae Rollins, authorized by 
the National Council of Teachers 
of English, No. 2, we should take 
special notice. This work is in- 
tended as a reader’s guide to Negro 
life and literature for elementary 
and high school use. The author 
gives an introduction showing the 
need for a high school guide, the 
books to be chosen, trying to dis- 
tinguish between books which por- 
tray the Negro realistically and 
those which give a distorted view. 
The foreword concludes with a 
thought about books which build a 
more democratic attitude and pre- 
sent the achievements of the race. 

The plan is a commendable one 
and the author and coworkers in 
the effort deserve praise for their 
good intentions. However, for 
lack of adequate knowledge of the 
Negro and his background the book 
falls into the error of doing just 

(Continued on page 215) 


Questions on the 
May Issue 


1. Learn at least one of Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar’s ms. What is 
the philosophy of life indicated in 
the poem? 

2. Have you ever read a novel written 
by a Negro? Have you read any 
of > works of Charles W. Ches- 
nutt 


3. Compare and contrast the struggle 
of the Negro in the Middle West 
with his struggle in the Southwest, 
in the Land of Cotton, in the Up- 
per South, in- the Border States, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. The chart method will work 
well here. 

4. What was Jefferson’s relation to 
the freedom of the Middle West? 
Why is the position of Jefferson 
debatable? 

5. Choose a person from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana or Illinois and note 
his life as connected with the his- 
tory of the time and the contri- 
bution made to society. 

6. List the persons of note in your 
community today and what they 
are noted for. Have you written 
their biographies yet? Why not? 


Book of the Month 


In a booklet of 47 pages Earl Con- 
rad has given the story of Harriet 
Tubman (International Publishers, 
381 4th Avenue, New York City) and 
the work makes a favorable impres- 
sion. Mr. Conrad has spent much 
time studying this important figure in 
our history. He delineates her career 
both as an abolitionist and as a sol- 
dier. This brief statement is merely 
the forerunner of the larger volume to 
come. This pamphlet, however, is not 
without considerable merit. 

In this effort the author briefly dis- 
cusses the early life of Harriet Tub- 
man. He enlivens the story by show- 
ing how she followed the North Star 
to freedom, how she associated with 
John Brown in the Underground Rail- 
road, and how she acquired the title 
of “General Tubman.” He so highly 
estimates her service as to place her 
in the class with the national figures 
of her time. Her services as a nurse 
and a spy for the Union during the 
Civil War are likewise evaluated. 

Our socalled historians will object to 
calling Harriet Tubman a national fig- 
ure. She was merely one of those who 
denounced slavery and opposed slave- 
holders. Such historians are like the 
short-sighted Daniel Webster who, 
when asked to preside at an anti- 
slavery meeting, scoffed at the idea, 
saying that he had no time for such 
nonsense, that he was working on a 
great treaty—the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty. People in general, however, 
have not the least idea as to what that 
treaty was, but they have no doubt as 
to the outcome of the anti-slavery 
struggle in which Harriet Tubman par- 
ticipated. Webster, who tried to dodge 
the issue by compromise, died under 
the stigma of “the heartless traitor to 
the cause of freedom.” The abolition- 
ists whose work was crowned with the 
ultimate achievement of Abraham Lin- 
coln shine with resplendency on the 
pages of the history of human prog- 
ress. 
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Environmental Basis 
of Prejudice in the 
United States as 
Concerns the 
Negro 
«(Continued from page 203) 


Each class lived within the limita- 
tions of its own world, had its own 
internal organization, maintained 
its own norms of conduct®® and 
every individual had to live up to 
the standards of his own class. 
This normal expectancy prevailed, 
and good-will (in most instances) 
was maintained. The slave was 
looked upon as a creature*® pre- 
destined by God to be a ‘‘hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water,’’ a 
sort of beast of burden. As long as 
the white man could speak of his 
Negroes and the slave of his mas- 
ter, there was no sign of antago- 
nism. These race and class distinc- 
tions? were rigidly enforced. 

This old order of things was the- 
oretically wiped out by the Civil 
War, but so it persisted long after 
the institution of slavery had been 
deprived of its social sanctions. It 
ean be truthfully said that in many 
of its characteristic features it ex- 
ists today, but it is gradually 
crumbling. The effect of the grad- 
ual dissolution of the social order 
was to release ‘‘interests and pas- 
sions which, on the plantation, if 
not in the cities, had achieved some- 
thing*® like a stable equilibrium.”’ 
The resulting struggles, conflicts 
and hatreds, with the incidental 
disorganization, released all the la- 
tent animosities in the old social or- 
der, and created antipathies and 
prejudices between the races which 
previously did not exist. The prej- 
udices in the South against the Ne- 
gro were, are, and will continue to 
be, prejudices in favor of an order 
that is changing or no longer ex- 
‘‘The Negro,’’ Southern peo- 


35 Park: Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, Vol. 140, pp. 14. 

36 Shaler: Natural History of Human 
Contacts, pp. 166. 

37 Bassett: Southern Plantation Over- 
seer, pp. 2, 3. 

38 Park: Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, Vol. 140, 


pp. 15. 
39 Ibid. 


ple argue, ‘‘is all right in his 
place.’’ Race prejudice in the 
South, then, is caste prejudice. A 
combined and united effort to keep 
the Negro in a subordinate posi- 
tion, and if the Negro were content 
to remain in a position of subservi- 
ency there would be no racial ani- 
mosities. 

The Negro achieved in slavery a 
definite position in the social life 
of the South. Tradition has as- 
signed him that place and race 
prejudice is the means of making 
him stay there or the cause of the 
difficulties he encounters when he 
attempts to get out of it. When the 
Negro seeks a place in a new occu- 
pation or a new profession, he 
meets decidedly vigorous opposi- 
tion. When he assumes a new dig- 
nity or attempts to be a man among 
men, he is regarded as ridiculous. 
When he invades new regions 
race riots occur. In certain sections 
of the country a Negro is com- 
pelled to pay first class fare for 
third class accommodation and sim- 
ply because he is a Negro he may 
be publicly stigmatized despite his 
qualifications and attire. Families 
may lose their property, and homes 
and churches may be razed to the 
ground.*® Children for the most 
part are deprived of their proper 
education, denied the use of parks*! 
and playgrounds, and ‘‘youth is 
kept from an opportunity to work 
and from the public enjoyment of 
wealth which it has helped to cre- 
ate. Not for any individual fault 
or failing, but because the majority 
of this group thus singled out for 
public insult, are descendants of 
slaves, and, therefore, as a class, 
less well-clothed, less well-educated, 
with smaller incomes and with more 
difficulties to encounter than other 
people.’’*? There are all sorts of 
prejudices varying from segregat- 
ed schools to lynchings, and no re- 
gion seems devoid entirely of prej- 
udice. The spread of prejudice is 


40 A church was burned and Negroes 
were shot and jailed in Dadeville, Ala., 
this summer as a result of a meeting held 
there. 

41 Negroes are not allowed in public 
parks in Montgomery, Ala., except as 
servants. 

42 DuBois: Annals of the Amer. Acad- 
emy of Pol. & Soc. Sci., Vol. 140, pp. 6 7. 
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due partly to the tremendous mi 
gration of the Negro between 1910 
and 1920 to urban centers.** Whole- 
sale shifts of Negro population in- 
volve grave social consequences, for 
rural people suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of adaptation to 
city life are beset with the stern 
problem of, not only economic,** 
but racial adjustment. The rapid 
increase of Negroes in the cities 
meant new living quarters to be 
found, and this has-been one of the 
many causes of friction and race 
riots. Not only have Negroes moved 
into cities but they have moved in 
relatively large cities. Between 
1910 and 1920 the Negro popula- 
tion in cities having 100,000 in- 
habitants and over grew 65 per 
cent, while the increase in cities 
ranging from 2,500 to 10,000 was 
less than 21% per cent, or a puny 
fraction of the rate of natural in- 
crease.*° 

Racial injustices and legal dis- 
tortions as regards Negroes are 
most keen in those regions of the 
lower South, where slavery was a 
firm and fixed institution than else- 
where in the United States. One 
has but to mention Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi or Georgia and at once the 
name of any of these three will 
suggest deeds and acts of violence, 
mob rule and multifarious indigni- 
ties heaped upon the heads of thou- 
sands of helpless people who have 
no ‘‘law’’ to protect them. It is 
more or less mournful and wretch- 
edly unfortunate that certain 
states have that reputation, but 
such is the case. Just as the name 
of Nero stands for notorious de- 
bauchery, adultery and licentious- 
ness so is the word Alabama syn- 
onymous to maltreatment, abuse 
and gross discrimination toward a 
major element of its population. 
Facts seem to justify conclusions 
concerning the vague and peculiar 
conceptions people have formed 
relative to Alabama, Mississippi 
and Georgia. In 1860 there were 


43 Woofter: Basis of Racial Adjust- 
ment, pp. 40. 

44 Fry: Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. Sci., pp. 28, V. 140. 

45 Woofter: Negro Problems in Cities. 
Tables 1-2. 
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NEGRO CULTURE IN RETROSPECT 


(Epiror’s Nore: This was first pre- 
sented in the form of a program at the 
Norma Gould Auditorium in Los Angeles, 
California, on March 15, 1942, under the 
auspices of the Allied Arts League. It 
featured Verna Arvey, pianist and nar- 
rator, and Marjorie Bright McPherson, 
dramatic reader; and concluded with an 
address by the distinguished composer, 
William Grant Still. Since the program 
was arranged to last one hour, it was 
possible to include only the highlights of 
Negro culture in Africa, Latin America, 
Europe and the United States. In the 
form here given, it may be presented as 
a program by others. It requires a nar- 
rator, to read the text as written; a 
pianist to play the musical selections in- 
dicated at the exact points in the text 
where they are mentioned; a dramatic 
reader to recite the poems and someone 
to operate a phonograph. Information 
as to where the music, poems and records 
may be secured is given parenthetically 
throughout the text.) 


derestimate our own culture. It 

has been too usual for us to ad- 
mire and to adopt the cultures of 
others, meanwhile forgetting that 
the Negro has a tradition of cul- 
ture in all the arts extending much 
farther back than the European. 
As a matter of fact, it is known 
that Africa had a highly developed 
civilization when Europe was still 
barbaric and crude. In all ages 
and countries there have been Ne- 
gro artists and artisans. Many of 
them have passed into obscurity 
with the masses of their country- 
men and only their handiwork re- 
mains. In this respect we may men- 
tion the remarkable Negroid sculp- 
tures on some ancient Egyptian 
tombs, and the Benin bronzes which 
several years ago created such a 
stir in the contemporary world of 
art. Some Negro artists were so 
outstanding that they became im- 
mortal. Their names and their 
work live through the ages. 

More than twelve centuries ago 
lived one of the greatest of Arabi- 
an poets. His name was Antar, son 
of a Negro woman and an Arabian 
chieftain. He ‘‘meant as much 
to Arabian literature as Homer 
meant to the Greek.’’ He was born 
a slave and fought for his freedom. 
Today his name and his poetry are 
revered among Arabs. In his stir- 
ring verses he expressed nobility 
and pride in his race. (Antar’s 


|: has been too easy for us to un- 


poem appears on page 91 of Claude 
McKay’s book, A Long Way from 
Home, published by Lee Furman, 
Ine., New York.) 

Before the coming of the slave- 
traders, African artists created 
conscientiously and anonymously, 
and only the name of the king, or 
patron under whom they produced, 
was remembered. The Yoruba Em- 
pire was noted for its craftsmen 
and artists. There is an excellent 
modern phonograph recording of a 
Yoruba dance-song. Although the 
music is strange to our ears, we can 
hear in it many interesting rhyth- 
mie and melodic features, drum- 
beats and handclaps so precise that 
they sound like giant castanets. (A 
Decea recording, No. 20142.) 

African music may be balanced 
by African poetry which is often 
profound or witty, and usually has 
a musical cadence, even in transla- 
tion. Of several available English 
versions, one of the best is the Da- 
homean Song for the Dead, trans- 
lated by Frances Herskovits. (THE 
New Repusuic, September 4, 
1935.) 

When the slavetraders robbed 
Africa of their human cargo, they 
unwittingly helped to. spread Afri- 
ean culture throughout the West- 
ern world. Every country to which 
Negroes were taken as slaves has 
been deeply influenced by this cul- 
ture. There is a recent recording 
of a contemporary Brazilian voo- 
doo, or magic song, sung by Elsie 
Houston, accompanied by the Bon- 
go drum. It is called Jongo, and 
gives an idea of the close relation- 
ship of this type of Brazilian music 
to African music. (A Liberty Mu- 
sic Shop recording, No. L232a, New 
York City.) Dances like the Sam- 
ba, now popular in the United 
States, show Afro-Brazilian influ- 
ences in both music and movement. 

After all, one of Brazil’s most 
famous composers, A. Carlos Go- 
mez, was a colored man. A certain 
theme that is heard often on the 
radio nowadays is the opening four 
measures of his opera, ‘‘Il Guar- 
any.’’ It is significant that this 
music that is most often used to 


express Hemispheric solidarity was 
written by a colored man! Later 
in the same opera, Gomez wrote a 
charming ballet and pantomime ep- 
isode, ‘‘ Passo Selvaggio,’’ which is 
typical of all such nineteenth cen- 
tury music for the classic ballet. 
(The score of Il Guarany is pub- 
lished by G. Ricordi and Company, 
New York City.) 

When Africans came to the West 
Indies, their culture was equally 
potent. On the Calypso recordings 
that are distributed today, the mu- 
sic is presented in the accepted 
modern manner, and yet the Afri- 
can influence is clearly apparent. 
This is especially trug of ‘‘Bam See 
Lam Bay,’’ sung by the Lion. (A 
Decca recording, No. 17277A.) 

In Cuba, Africa merged with 
Spain and the resulting music is 
always called ‘‘ Afro-Cuban.’’ One 
of Cuba’s Negro composers, the 
late Alejandro Garcia Caturla, 
wrote a ‘‘Comparsa,’’ a Negro 
dance in which he portrayed the 
discordant sounds of a primitive 
Afro-Cuban dance ceremonial. 
(Published by the New Music So- 
ciety, April 1937 issue; present ad- 
dress in care of Henry Cowell, New 
School of Social Research, New 
York City.) Cuba’s popular music 
is perhaps better known to us at 
this time. Afro-Cuban popular mu- 
sic has reached us in the form of 
the Rhumba, music for a dance 
which is, after all, an African sur- 
vival. Lecuona’s ‘‘Karabali’’ is a 
good example of this music, partic- 
ularly when played by Carlos Mo- 
lina and his orchestra. (A Victor 
recording, No. 24159A). 

Cuba’s poets of African descent 
have created strikingly original po- 
etry, some of which has been trans- 
lated into English by the American 
poet, Langston Hughes. Nicolas 
Quillen’s poem, ‘‘Ballad of the 
Two Grandfathers,’’ illustrates this 
trend of thought unusually well. 
(Langston Hughes may be reached 
in care of his publisher, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York.) 

In Colombia the Negro influence 
is apparent in the popular music. 
In the music written for the Bam- 
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buco, a dance, the irregular, erratic 
rhythm beneath a smooth melody 
of the Spanish type definitely indi- 
eates an African background, 

Haiti’s music is colored by the 
Frenchman as well as by the Afri- 
can. Sometimes the two influences 
merge, as is the case with the folk 
tune, ‘‘Gelico’’ by Justin Elie, who 
is usually recognized as Haiti’s 
leading composer. He arranged 
“‘Gelico’’ for the piano and also 
created piano compositions in se- 
rious vein. His composition, ‘‘The 
Echo: Isma-O!’’ is subtitled ‘‘ An 
Ancient Mountain Legend.’’ (Pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Ine., New 
York City.) 

The poems of Jacques Romain, 
an outstanding Haitian Negro po- 
et, have also been translated into 
English by Langston Hughes. The 
poem entitled ‘‘Guinea”’ has a ser- 
ene beauty and a mood all its own. 
(For this poem, write to Mr. 
Hughes in care of his publisher. ) 

It is well known that on the Eu- 
ropean scene some of the foremost 
and most internationally famed 
artists have been men of color. 
Pushkin, the idol of the Russian 
people, lived from 1799 to 1837. 
It is sometimes difficult for us to 
appraise his work, since not a great 
deal of it is available in translat- 
tion and doubtless, when translat- 
ed, loses much. Yet such poems as 
his renowned Stanzas are full of 
beauty and meaning, no matter in 
what language they appear. (Push- 
kin: the Man and the Artist, pages 
119-120, published by the Paisley 
Press, Ine., New York City, 1937.) 

The dashing Chevalier de St. 
Georges (1745-1799) lived the 
greater part of his life in France. 
He was a famous composer of the 
day and, strangely enough, a few 
of his compositions are more read- 
ily available in our own Library of 
Congress at Washington, D.. C., 
than in his native land. It is pos- 
sible, for a very small sum, to have 
a photostat made of a short compo- 
sition, like the first of his quartets 
for strings, containing a charming 
Rondeau in the Tempo of a Minu- 
et, then to make a piano arrange- 
ment of it if a string quartet is not 
available for a performance. (The 


Music ‘Division, Library of Con- 
gress, will answer inquiries and ar- 
range for photostats. ) 

The two colored Dumas, father 
and son, are famous in the literary 
world. The elder wrote such imag- 
inative tales as ‘‘The Three Mus- 
keteers,’’ but in his youth he wrote 
poetry. One of his poems was 
“The Wounded Eagle.’’ (The In- 
credible Marquis, pages 105-106, by 
Herbert Gorman, published by Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., New York 
City, 1929.) The first published 
book of the younger Dumas was al- 
so poetry. Much better known is 
his later work, La Dame aux Ca- 
melias or ‘‘Camille,’’ as it is more 
often called. The passage begin- 
ning ‘‘I had just returned from 
abroad. It was natural that I had 
not heard of Marguerite’s death’’ 
is full of poetic meaning, and not 
a little ironic philosophy. 

George Augustus P. Bridgetow- 
er, who lived from 1789 to 1860, 
was a brilliant and celebrated mu- 
sician, the personal friend of Eng- 
land’s King George the Fourth. 
He wrote for piano a series called 
‘*Diatonica Armonica,’’ which may 
be described as a set of exercises on 
seales, though much more pleasing 
to the ear than the usual work of 
its kind. 


The Afro-English composer, 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, wrote a 
great many compositions for the 
piano. Some of them have won 
widespread popularity among per- 
formers and musicians. .One of the 
most ingratiating is the first of his 
**Scenes from an Imaginary Bal- 
let.’’ 

On the North American scene, 
one finds the Spirituals, so splen- 
didly arranged by musicians like 
Hall Johnson and Eva Jessye, bal- 
anced with the poetry of the folk, 
much of it expressed in the words 
to the Spirituals. What could be 
more subtly humorous than 


‘*When I go to Heaven gonna 
put on my shoes 

And shout all over God’s Heav- 

Everybody talkin’ about Heav- 
en ain’t goin’ there!’’ 
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and what could be more poetic than 
this excerpt from ‘‘Steal Away’’: 


‘‘My Lord calls me; He calls me 
by the thunder ; 

The trumpet sounds it in my 
soul, 

I ain’t got long to stay here.”’ 


The Blues, immortalized by W. 
C. Handy, were also a folk expres- 
sion. They have had a tremendous 
influence on the music of white 
composers. Compare, for example, 
the opening bars of George Gersh- 
win’s ‘‘Summertime’’ to a certain 
melody in W. C. Handy’s ‘‘St. 
Louis Blues’’! That is not the only 
instance of borrowing from the Ne- 
gro folk, and from Negro compos- 
ers. Many more might be cited. 

Through the years there have 
been many noted Negro artists: Se- 
bastian Gomez and Juan de Pareja 
were seventeenth century Spanish 
painters. Many followed them. 
Among them were the Americans 
Henry Tanner, Augusta Savage, 
Richmond Barthé, Sargent John- 
son and more than a score of oth- 
ers. One of the first noted Ameri- 
ean Negro poets was a woman, 
Phyllis Wheatley. Since then, an- 
other woman writer, Zora Neale 
Hurston, has been recognized as 
the foremost contemporary colored 
writer. 

One of the most beloved, and 
surely one of the most able Negro 
poets was Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
who has won a special place in the 
hearts of Americans. He created 
almost unequalled beauty in po- 
etry. Some of his lines are quoted 
and re-quoted in contemporary lit- 
erature. Among the loveliest po- 
ems ever written is his sonnet from 
Lyrics of Love and Sorrow, begin- 
ning 


‘‘There are brilliant heights of 
sorrow .. .”’ 


A delightful new composition for 
piano, ‘‘Clouds,’’ has come from 
the pen of one of today’s foremost 
colored composers, Clarence Cam- 
eron White. (Published by the 
Boston Music Company.) In sharp 
contrast is a vivacious little compo- 
sition, ‘‘Ticklin’ Toes’’ (Published 
by the Theodore Presser Company, 
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Philadelphia) by Florence B. Price, 
the colored woman composer who 
not many years ago won a large 
cash prize in Chicago for her sym- 
phony. 

Claude McKay’s poetry covers a 
wide range of subjects and moods. 
One of his best-known poems is ‘‘If 
We Must Die.’’ (Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, page 631, fourth re- 
vised edition, edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York 
City.) Another contemporary writ- 
er whose spirit is strong and cour- 
ageous is Richard Wright. The at- 
torney’s speech at the end of his 
Native Son to the condemned Big- 
ger Thomas is a powerful bit of 
writing. (The section beginning 
‘“What you felt, what you wanted, 
is what keeps those buildings stand- 
ing there.’’) 

The younger Negro composers, 
whose names are slowly but surely 
coming before the public are Thom- 
as Kerr, Raymond Morris, Ulysses 
Kay. The latter was at one time a 
student at the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester. He has writ- 
ten a suite of children’s pieces from 
which the ‘‘Little Tune’’ has an 
especial charm. (Mr. Kay may be 
reached at 77 Dickerman Street, 
New Haven, Conn.) Far more pre- 
tentious is the ‘‘Poéme Erotique’’ 
by Melville Charlton, one of our 
long-established composers. (Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York.) 

Where James Weldon Johnson’s 
name is known, there also is known 
his poem, ‘‘The Creation,’’ pro- 
found in its simplicity of state- 
ment; beautiful in its profundity. 
(Untermeyer’s Modern American 
Poetry, page 202, fourth revised 
edition.) There is something of the 
wisdom of ancient Africa in Lang- 
ston Hughes’ poem, ‘‘The Negro 
Speaks of Rivers,’’ dedicated to the 
eminent W. E. B. DuBois (The 
Weary Blues, page 51, by Langston 
Hughes, published by Knopf in 
New York City, 1926.) 

Although Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett 
is best known by his rhythmic ‘‘Ju- 
ba Dance,’’ others of his composi- 
tions for piano are worth attention, 


An atmospheric composition is his 
‘*A Bayou Garden.’’ (From the 
suite published by Clayton F. Sum- 
my Company, Chicago and New 
York.) Harry T. Burleigh, who by 
his splendid singing of Negro Spir- 
ituals inspired Anton Dvorak to 
write in their spirit when he creat- 
ed the New World Symphony, is 
also a composer who has won many 
honors and world fame. His ‘‘A 
Jubilee’’ is a gay, intriguing piano 
composition. (Published by the 
Theodore Presser Company, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Not many people know that Ar- 
na Bontemps was a poet before he 
became a novelist. One of his early 
works was ‘‘My Heart Has Known 
Its Winter.’’ (Ebony and Topaz, 
page 118, published by the Na- 
tional Urban League, New York 
City, in 1927.) Nor must the pol- 
ished Countee Cullen be forgotten, 
with his bit of poetic irony, ‘‘A 
Lady I Know.’’ (Untermeyer’s 
Modern American Poetry, page 
198, fourth revised edition.) 

Two colored composers who have 
made Los Angeles their home are 
William Grant Still and Samuel 
Brown. The latter’s ‘‘Blue Grot- 
to’’ from his Pacific Suite is a nos- 
talgic tone poem with a flowing 
rhythm. He is an instructor at 
Jefferson High School in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Still is, of course, inter- 
nationally known more, it must be 
admitted, by his larger symphonic 
and vocal compositions than by his 
smaller works. Yet there are avail- 
a number of these. Two piano 
pieces which illustrate splendidly 
the variety and charm of his style 
are ‘‘Muted Laughter’’ from Sev- 
en Traceries and ‘‘Blues’’ from 
Lenox Avenue. (Published by J. 
Fischer and Bro. in New York 
City.) 

There have been, indeed, so many 
important Negro artists, composers 
and writers throughout the ages 
that everyone must admit that Ne- 
gro culture is not only an imposing 
entity of its own, but an integral 
part of the cultural life of all na- 
tions! 
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relatively 4,000,000 slaves in the 
United States (3,953,760) and of 
this great army of slaves, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Georgia had a com- 
bined total of 1,333,909, or about 
36 per cent of the total slave popu- 
lation of the South. In Alabama 
there were 435,080, in Mississippi 
436,631, and in Georgia 462,198 
Negro slaves. This percentage 
would be higher had it not been 
for Virginia which had 472,994 
slaves in 1860. The States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Georgia 
therefore held the high and hon- 
ored position as foremost among 
the slave states prior to the Civil 
War. 

Although many Negroes have mi- 
grated North in quest of better op- 
portunities for labor, civil justice 
and less open organized hostility, 
yet about 21 per cent of the Negro 
population of the United States 
can be found in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Georgia. According to 
the 1920 census there were 900,- 
653 Negroes in Alabama, 935,174 
in Mississippi and 1,206,435 in 
Georgia for a grand total of 2,- 
232,261 Negroes in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia. These States 
then are the States which were 
heavily populated with slaves and 
they are likewise heavily populat- 
ed with Negroes. In these States 
likewise the Negro has suffered 
more possibly than in all the other 
States in the Union put together. 
From 1889 to 1929 as many as 3,- 
228 Negroes were lynched in the 
United States of which number Al- 
abama, Mississippi and Georgia 
lynehed 1,122, or relatively 34 per 
cent of the total lynchings. Geor- 
gia ranks first with 433, Mississip- 
pi second with 422 and Alabama 
fifth with 267. These are only the 
figures concerning lynching and 
have naught to do with the atti- 
tudes of hatred, prejudice and ill- 
treatment that permeate that area. 
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NEGRO LIFE IN BRITISH GUIANA 


RITISH Guiana, known to 
B the peoples of the West In- 

dies and South America as 
the ‘‘Magnificent Provinee,’’ is the 
only British possession on the main- 
land of South America, and is the 
largest British Crown Colony in 
the Western Hemisphere. It is the 
site of the last American air-bases 
in the chain extending from New- 
foundland down to the South 
American Continent. 

Its area is variously estimated at 
from 90,000 to 100,000 square 
miles but the figure most nearly 
correct is 91,500 square miles, or 
about twice the size of New York 
State. The population is sparse; 
—over 350,000 by the latest census. 
Included in this number are nearly 
175,000 natives of African descent, 
forming approximately 50% of the 
total inhabitants. The residue is 
made up of East Indians, Portu- 
guese, Chinese, Europeans, Abo- 
riginal Indians and others. 

How do these Negro people live? 
What is their historical back- 
ground? What their social cus- 
toms? Their religion? Their edu- 
eation? Do they feel the yoke of 
prejudice, segregation, and ostra- 
cism with equal severity as in the 
United States? What about their 
legal rights? Are they safe-guarded 
and protected by any constitutional 
enactments? Does any machinery 
exist by which given rights may be 
enforced? What is their political 
status? Is there universal suffrage? 
Does their economic status measure 
up favorably with that of their Ne- 
gro brothers in the United States? 

While it must be admitted that 
there exists a degree of petty strife 
and disagreement, vet it may be 
stated generally that there is great- 
er harmony, better understanding, 
and more spontaneous sympathy 
among the Negro population in 
British Guiana than will perhaps 
be found in any similar community 
elsewhere on this globe. Altogether, 
there is a broader outlook on life, 
wider liberalism of mind, charac- 
teristic of the Guianese, than is 
true of other individuals of African 
descent in this Hemisphere. It is 


difficult to attribute this to any 
single cause, or combination of 
causes. But a number of separate 
causes do suggest themselves ;—viz: 
(1) the vast extent of country, 
which imposes an idea of breadth 
of vision; (2) an unquenchable 
spirit of equality, freedom, and in- 
dependence; (3) an economic con- 
dition slightly better than his West 
Indian neighbors, with few excep- 
tions; (4) life in a land of plenty 
with more than enough for all, 
where no man is permitted to starve 
because of any misfortune. 

It will be a revelation to those 
who believe that Negroes cannot live 
amicably one with another, to ob- 
serve the good fellowship and 
Christian brotherhood that pre- 
vail. By this, I do not intend to 
infer that controversies do not ex- 
ist—that would not be haman—but 
I do infer that in proportion to 
other communities that are in my 
mind’s eye, these manifestations of 
ill-feelings are reduced to a negli- 
gible minimum. 

So far as their historical signifi- 
eance is concerned, the Negroes in 
this country fall into four cate- 
gories in their origins, viz:—(1) 
free immigrants; (2) contract- 
laborers; (3) captured would-be 
slaves not yet reduced to slavery; 
(4) slaves proper. Although it is 
a matter of record, it may occasion 
great surprise to the uninformed 
to know that a certain amount of 
free-immigration was carried on in 
this colony. And, further, it was 
encouraged, especially after the 
British occupation of 1796, because 
it afforded better security from the 
slave-uprisings that very frequent- 
ly occurred, and invariably threat- 
ened. As a matter of fact, had 
Queen Victoria not signed the de- 
eree of abolition in the British Do- 
minions at the time she did, today, 
British Guiana might have earned 
its independence like Haiti, or, at 
least, the Negro population might 
have been enjoying special treaty 
privileges, similar to those now be- 
ing enjoyed by the descendants of 
the famous Maroons of Jamaica. 

It is a common fact that only the 


very weak tribes like the Congos, 
the Yorubas, the Mandingoes and 
some others, were reduced to slav- 
ery. The Ibos, the Kroos, the 
Hausas, the Zulus, the Ashantees, 
the Bantus, and other war-like 
tribes travelled about as contract- 
laborers. And a psychological im- 
pression has been left upon the 
minds of the descendants of these 
different tribes. Their outlook on 
life is strongly affected by their 
known origin. In general, the de- 
scendants of free tribes evince a 
fierce spirit of independence, fear- 
lessness, moral and physical, an 
open indifference to the claims of 
superiority of any other race, and 
commendable pride in the little 
known history of their African an- 
cestors. On the other hand, there 
is a hopeless resignation to fate, a 
feeling of utter despair and abject 
dejection noticeable in not a few 
of the Negroes.in more isolated dis- 
tricts,. which are found to be the 
hall-mark of a slave origin. 

The social customs prevailing 
among the Negro population in 
British Guiana are a mixture of 
European, chiefly British, and Af- 
rican tribal, modified through 
years of local independent growth. 
In the higher strata of society, i.e. 
among the professional and near- 
professional class, the culture im- 
bibed from contact with the Euro- 
pean officials is apparent, although 
not to the total exclusion of native 
customs. Dress, speech, manner- 
isms, games, follow the European 
order. Many of these are acquired 
in British schools, colleges, and 
universities which this class of Ne- 
groes can afford to attend, though 
none too easily, at times. 

The man in the street has a great- 
er leaning to his African ancestors. 
Yet he, too, follows in the footsteps 
of his more exalted brother. Still, 
however, he clings to the supersti- 
tions, philosophy, and existing eus- 
toms of his race. In defiance of 
law, he dances the African Fire 
Dance, the banned, horrifying, and 
evil Comfoh Dance, and the popu- 
lar African Wedding Ceremonial 
Dance. The proverbs of his fore- 
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fathers fall from his lips a hundred 
times every day. He has inherited 
the skill to know the usefulness 
of herbs that the witch-doctors of 
old so astonishingly demonstrated ; 
and he clings tenaciously to the be- 
lief in this efficacy, with a high dis- 
regard and contempt for the 
man’s medicine.’’ And 
there are many who could give 
good testimony of miraculous herb 
eures. Old age is respected and 
reverenced, and youth is assigned 
to its proper sphere. 

In religious matters the Euro- 
pean influence excels. The Episco- 
pal Chureh stands supreme, fol- 
lowed by the Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist and others, in 
that order. A few profess Mo- 
hammedanism. Side by side with a 
deep Christian faith, there runs an 
inconsistent fatalism reminiscent of 
pagan days. It is not possible to 
ascertain with reasonable certitude 
any native African faith. If such 
a faith ever existed then it has 
been definitely relegated to ob- 
livion, unless the belief centered 
around the ‘‘Comfoh Danee,’’ of 
invoking evil spirits to aid the sup- 
pliant can be placed in this class. 

Education is purely British. At- 
tendance in the public elementary 
schools is free and compulsory by 
law, up to the age of fourteen, al- 
though at twelve a pupil is caleu- 
lated to have completed his ele- 
mentary work. After that, higher 
education must be paid for. But 
this fact offers no great impediment 
to secondary education, hence a re- 
spectable number of pupils avail 
themselves of it. Negro teachers 
dominate this profession, beginning 
with the lowly pupil-teacher and 
ending with the dignified school- 
inspector. Since there are no col- 
leges of university grade in the 
country, attendance at one of the 
English Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, and the like, 
is necessary in order to qualify for 
one of the learned professions. Of 
late a custom has grown up in 
which all examinations for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, or Bache- 
lor of Science, from the University 
of London, may be taken in George- 


town, the capital, under proper 
government supervision, thus ef- 
fecting an immense saving to those 
candidates. 

Recently, more and more stu- 
dents from British Guiana have 
been attending Howard University 
and a few other American Univer- 
sities especially since the start of 
the present European War. 

Perhaps it may not serve any 
useful purpose, but it may not be 
amiss to make a comparison be- 
tween a pupil who has completed 
the eighth grade in this country, 
and one who has finished the sixth 
standard in British Guiana. All 
other things being equal, in my 
opinion, the pupil from beyond the 
seas should have a better founda- 
tion in Reading, Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, Writing, Grammar and Com- 
position. The American pupil 
should be be the better in Civies, 
Hygiene, and Geography. This 
opinion is based on teaching ex- 
perience both here and in Guiana. 
The system abroad is to teach a 
few subjects, but intensively, with 
frequent repetitions. 

It is remarkable to note that, al- 
though no Negro history is taught 
anywhere in British Guiana, some- 
how knowledge of this nature is dis- 
seminated even against the decrees 
of the government, which finds it 
expedient to suppress some of the 
more radical American Negro 
papers that find themselves in the 
colony now and then. 

It would be incorrect to make a 
categorical statement to the effect 
that prejudice, segregation, and 
ostracism do or do not exist, 
more or less severely. To my mind, 
prejudice will be found wherever 
the white and Negro races come 
into contact with each other. But 
there it is not that unreasoning and 
unreasonable behavior which is a 
blot on American culture. When- 
ever prejudice is found, it is di- 
rected to the individual rather than 
at the race. A man is accepted for 
what he offers himself to be, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. If 
he conducts himself like a gentle- 
man, then he is treated and re- 
spected as a gentleman. Segrega- 
tion is unknown in any form. 
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Equally untrue would be a state- 
ment that there is no ostracism. 
Yet, again, this social ban is not 
directed against the Negro, in toto, 
but is governed by the actions of 
the individual, and is not restricted 
to any race. Once applied, how- 
ever, it is inexorable and involves 
consequences not equalled here. 

The basis of all legal rights in 
British Guiana is two-fold, viz:— 
(a) The Roman-Dutch Law relat- 
ing to Real Property; (b) The 
English Common Law relating to 
Personal Property, Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Civil and Crimi- 
nal). The laws are universal in 
their application. All legal rights 
are safe-guarded by British consti- 
tutional guarantees., The Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, Magna Charta, and 
the Bill of Rights are as strongly 
entrenched as in the United States. 
Justice is sure, swift, and uncom- 
promising, and is absolutely ob- 
livious to race, color, or creed, or 
station in life. On the contrary, 
the higher the status is, the greater 
is the fall. Equality before the law 
is a cold realism. 

The machinery for enforcing 
legal rights is very much simplified 
and is caleulated to reduce the costs 
of litigation, so as to place justice 
within easy reach of the poorest. 
The Magistrate Courts, presided 
over by native men of color are the 
courts of first instance, civil and 
criminal. Appeal therefrom lies to 
the Supreme Court in its Appellate 
jurisdiction ; thence, to the Judicial 
Committee of The Privy Council 
in London, except in matters crimi- 
nal, which must first appear before 
the West Indian Court of Appeal. 
These superior courts have no 
judges of color, but the profession 
as a whole, like Medicine, is domi- 
nated by Negroes, and an atmos- 
phere of the deepest, mutual re- 
spect and cordiality prevails be- 
tween Bench and Bar. The ethics 
of the profession are of a high or- 
der, emulating the Bar of Great 
Britain, to which it looks for guid- 
ance. 

By far the most lamentable 
status of the Negro is his political 


(Continued on page 200) 
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CHARLES LEWIS REASON 


HARLES LEWIS REA- 

SON, the subject of this 

sketch, was born in New 
York City, July 21, 1818. His par- 
ents came from Haiti, which in 
those times was the scene of unrest 
and revolution, and settled in New 
York. 

Charles and his brothers, Patrick 
and Elmer, attended the New York 
African Free School on Mulberry 
Street, established by the New York 
Manumission Society. Patrick be- 
came noted as an engraver and art- 
ist. At the age of thirteen years he 
engraved the portrait of the Mul- 
berry Street School which is the 
frontispiece of Andrews’ History 
of the African Free School in the 
City of New York. He became a 
well-known and highly respected 
figure in the public life of the race 
prior to the Civil War. 

Charles, who specialized in math- 
ematics, made a record as a bril- 
liant student in school. In 1832, 
when the Manumission Society de- 
cided to reorganize the schools by 
appointing all-colored faculties, 
Charles, then only fourteen years 
of age, was selected as an instruc- 
tor. He was so ambitious to make 
the most of himself by improving 
his education and thus prepare 
himself for greater usefulness that 
he used his salary as a teacher to 
secure instruction in the higher 
branches of learning from private 
tutors. That his perseverance was 
rewarded with a ripe scholarship 
is attested by the call which he re- 
ceived some years later to fill the 
chairs of Belles-Lettres, French and 
Mathematics at Central College, 
New York. 

That he was recognized as a pre- 
cocious youth of great promise is 
evident, for in 1837, before he had 
attained his majority, he had en- 
tered public life and was secretary 
of the Colored Political Association 
formed by the Negroes of New 
York to agitate for the repeal of 
the provision in the State Constitu- 
tion which deprived them of equal 
right to the franchise. This right 
the free Negroes of the State had 
enjoyed, without distinction, from 


the earliest times under both colo- 
nial rule and the first Constitution 
of the State adopted in 1777. In 
1821, however, when a State con- 
vention was held to revise the State 
Constitution, among the amend- 
ments adopted was one which estab- 
lished a property qualification for 
Negroes entitled to the vote. The 
Political Association agitated for 
the repeal of this amendment and 
for other measures of vital impor- 
tance to the race. Thomas L. Jen- 
nings, a noted figure of the times, 
a real estate dealer by occupation, 
was president of the organization, 
and Henry Sipkins, who had been 
president of the national conven- 
tions of the colored people held in 
1832 and 1834, was vice-president. 

In 1840 this Association secured 
the passage of an act by the State 
legislature granting trial by jury 
to persons accused as fugitives 
from slavery, and the next year, 
1841, another act extinguishing the 
right of slaveholders to bring slaves 
within the State for a period of 
nine months. a statutory privilege 
which they had exercised after the 
abolition of slavery in the State in 
1827. These laws were secured in 
the heat of the slavery agitation, 
while public sentiment in the State 
was being slowly moulded in fa- 
vor of universal freedom. 

The movement to abolish slavery 
in the nation had received consid- 
erable impetus from its total aboli- 
tion in New York State, and the 
organization of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1833 with head- 
quarters in New York city. Sev- 
eral leading colored men of the city 
were members of the executive 
committee and board of managers 
of this Society throughout its his- 
tory, and also of its chief auxiliary 
in the city. There were in the city 
several other auxiliaries whose offi- 
cers and members were all Negroes. 
New York City in the early years 
of the movement was the scene of 
mob violence directed against it 
and its leaders, and it was at all 
times a hot-bed of anti-slavery agi- 
tation. The city, too, had numer- 
ous branch stations of the Under- 


ground railroad for fugitives from 
the South. Reason was one of the 
‘‘other true men of the time,’’ 
spoken of by Frederick Douglass 
in his autobiography, who befriend- 
ed and shielded these fugitives. 
They were a noble band, and 
among them were many of the most 
famous leaders of the Negroes of 
ante-bellum and Civil War times. 
Besides Jennings and Sipkins and 
Reason, there were scores of others 
like James W. C. Pennington, 
James McCune Smith, Theodore S. 
Wright, pastor of the First Colored 
Presbyterian Church, Samuel E. 
Cornish, Philip A. Bell and Charles 
Bennett Ray, editors of the local 
newspaper, The Colored American. 


Reason possessed and had eulti- 
vated a gift for poetic composition 
of a high order, and during the agi- 
tation for the repeal of the suffrage 
amendment in the Constitution 
wrote a stirring poem, entitled 
‘‘The Spirit Voice.’’ It was a call 
to arms of the disfranchised Ne- 
groes of the State. Lack of space 
will permit only a few lines of this 
poem to be quoted here: 


Come! rouse ye brothers, rouse! a peal 
now breaks 

From lowest island to our gallant lakes; 

*Tis summoning you, who long in bonds 
have lain, 

To stand up manful on the battle plain, 

Each as a warrior, with his armor bright, 

Prepared to battle in a bloodless fight. 


*Tis calling you, who now too long have 
been 

Sore victims suffering under legal sin 

To vow no more to sleep, till raised and 
freed 

From partial bondage, to a life indeed. 


Come rouse ye brothers, rouse, nor let 
the voice 

That shouting, calls you onward to rejoice 

Be heard in vain! but with ennobled 
souls, 

Let all whom now an unjust law controls, 

Press on in strength of mind, in purpose 


bent, 

To live by right: to swell the free tones 
sent 

On Southern airs, from this your native 
State, 


A glorious promise for the captive’s fate. 

Then up! and vow no more to sleep, till 
freed 

From partial bondage to a life indeed. 
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A second convention to revise the 
Constitution of the State was held 
in 1846, but the forces of the slave 
power were too strongly intrenched 
in the polities of the State for the 
Negroes to regain full right to the 
ballot, notwithstanding the fact 
that this convention was called pri- 
marily to remove all constitutional 
barriers to full manhood suffrage. 
These forces realized that a victory 
for the Negroes would be hailed as 
a victory against slavery. There- 
fore, their allies in the State, who 
were numerous and very powerful, 
succeeded in incorporating into the 
new Constitution the obnoxious 
provision which had been inserted 
in the instrument of 1821. The 
best that the colored people could 
secure from the convention was a 
referendum of the proposition to 
the voters at the ensuing election. 
But, notwithstanding the justice of 
their cause, and the strenuous ef- 
forts put forth by their leaders and 
friends to secure its adoption, the 
referendum was defeated by a large 
majority. 

Reason was in the thick of this 
fight, and his addresses and contri- 
butions to the public press on the 
subject are described as being 
‘‘eminently effective in style and 
matter.”’ 

An incident in his career in those 
times serves to show his manliness 
and his stern, uncompromising de- 
votion to human rights and the 
principles of true Christianity. 
Distinguished for his culture and 
the purity of his life, he was chosen 
by the vestry of St. Philip’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, of which 
he was a member, as a student of 
theology and sought admission to 
-the General Theological Seminary. 
The bishop of the New York dio- 
cese, however, exercised his veto, 
and Reason was refused admission 
to the Seminary, except as a listen- 
er. This insult Reason indignantly 
refused to accept; he would not 
compromise with a sham Christian- 
ity. When the vestry of his church 
failed to support his position by 
remonstrating with the bishop, he 
immediately severed his connection 
with the church, and his candidacy 
ended. 


Reason- plunged also into another 
important battle. The financial 
support of public schools in New 
York was a serious problem from 
their beginning in 1805. They 
were opened under private auspices 
by a group of public spirited citi- 
zens who secured a charter from 
the Legislature incorporating a 
quasi-public corporation, known as 
the New York Public School So- 
ciety. The Legislature at the same 
time laid the basis of a State School 
Fund to support public education 
in the State, but funds from this 
source did not become available till 
many years later. The whole sup- 
port of the system at first depend- 
ed upon private benefactions and 
tuition fees paid by the parents 
and guardians of the pupils. Many 
years later after public funds had 
become available, sufficient to war- 
rant it, the collection of tuition fees 
was abandoned by the Society, and 
instruction in the schools main- 
tained by it became absolutely free. 
After this event the Manumission 
Society which owned all the school 
buildings and equipment of the col- 
ored schools, which had been sup- 
ported almost wholly by the gener- 
osity of philanthropists and the 
contributions of the colored people 
from their inception in 1787, trans- 
ferred its properties to the Public 
School Society, and the colored 
schools then became a part of the 
school system conducted by that 
Society. This took place in 1834. 
However, gifts in support of com- 
mon schools were still essential, as 
the income from the State School 
Fund and from taxes levied for 
their support were insufficient to 
support the system, which was un- 
dergoing rapid growth and expan- 
sion. More and more public opin- 
ion in the city began to change to 
the position that public education 
should be taken out of the hands of 


_a private corporation and made a 


function of government. This re- 
sulted in the passage of an act by 
the Legislature in 1842 under 
which a Board of Education was 
created in New York City, having 
no authority, however, to interfere 


‘with the schools conducted by the 


Public School Society. A dual 
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system of education was thereby 
put in operation which lasted until 
1853, when the two systems volun- 
tarily merged, and the Public 
School Society was dissolved. 
During this controversy the col- 
ored schools, which were still con- 
ducted as separate schools, were 
neglected and, in some instances, 
were closed. In this emergency, 
Charles Lewis Reason was one of a 
large group of leading Negro citi- 
zens, including John Peterson, 
principal of the Mulberry Street 
School, who organized the New 
York Society for the Promotion of 
Education among Colored Chil- 
dren. Patrick Reason, Charles’ 
brother was secretary of the So- 
ciety. The Legislature incorpor- 
ated this Society in ‘December, 
1847, granting to it authority to 
open non-sectarian schools for col- 


cored children under its control and 


management, but subject to the 
supervision of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city. The schools or- 
ganized by it shared in the appor- 
tionment of state school funds and 
local school taxes by the terms of 
its charter, but any deficiency in 
the funds required to maintain 
them had to be made up by contri- 
butions from the Society ’s member- 
ship. 

The Society opened two schools 
in 1848, one in the basement of St. 
Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, then located on Center 
Street, and another on Thomas ~ 
Street. Charles Lewis Reason was 
made principal of the one on 
Thomas Street and remained there 
until he resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Central Col- 
lege, Cortlandt County, New York, 
an institution formed for higher 
education, without distinction as to 
race. He did not stay at this insti- 
tution more than two years. He 
became dissatisfied with its manage- 
ment, He resigned and some time 
later was selected as principal of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Here 
he remained for three years, when 
he was appointed by the Board of 
Education of New York City, as 
principal of School No. 6, situated 
on Broadway, between Thirty-fifth 
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and Thirty-sixth Streets. He com- 
menced his labors there in 1856 and 
held this post for thirty-seven years 
until his death in 1893. 

One of the problems of the sepa- 
rate school in New York was a pop- 
ulation that tended constantly to 
shift its locale. From the earliest 
times the Negroes were in the van- 
guard of the population as it moved 
northward on the Island. When the 
first school was opened in 1787 it 
was located on Cliff Street in which 
neighborhood most of the colored 
people resided; later, a school 
building was erected for them on 
William Street, near Duane; and 
still later, in 1820, the famous Mul- 
berry Street School, between Hester 
and Grand streets, was built. The 
colored population then inhabited 
many famous downtown streets,— 
Mott and Baxster, Worth and 
Leonard, Center and Mulberry 
among them. When the Laurens 
Street School was established and 
Ransom F. Wake assumed charge 
in 1836, the district west of Wash- 
ington Square contained a large 
and growing settlement. In 1856, 
when Reason took charge of School 
No. 6, large numbers had migrated 
to a district in the Thirties which 
came to be known as the ‘‘tender- 
loin.’’ Each of these sections were 
at one time suburban parts of the 
city. There was a constant search 
among the colored people for 
cheaper and better housing accom- 
modations, and these could be 
found mostly in the newer districts, 
where the rise in land values and 
improvements had not made higher 
rents a necessity, 

The schools had to follow the 
trend of population, and this in 
part explains why most of them 
were situated in rented premises. 
After the Civil War a large migra- 
tion set in from the Southern States 
and occupied sections above the 
‘‘tenderloin,’’ in the Forties and 
Fifties, and up on the east side as 
far north as One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth Street and Third 
Avenue. Such a school was located 
for some years in One Hundred 
and Twentieth Street not far from 
Third Avenue. Number 6 school 
was moved twice before it secured 


a permanent home in 1872 in an 
imposing and large brick structure 
on West Forty-first Street, near 
Eighth Avenue. 

The school population in many 
of these widely separated sections 
was not sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of a separate school, 
and many hundreds of Negro chil- 
dren grew up illiterate for the want 
of school facilities. Long before 
the neighborhood schools were 
thrown open to them by law a few 
had sought and obtained admission 
to them in these isolated sections. 
Reason saw the great injury that 
was inflicted upon the colored peo- 
ple by this lack of adequate school 
facilities, and he, with other pub- 
lie spirited leaders of the race, led 
in a movement to secure the inte- 
gration of the Negro schools in one 
common public school system, free 
to all children alike. He did this 
knowing full well the peril to him- 
self and his associates in the teach- 
ing profession involved in such a 
course, for the caste spirit was 
deeply rooted in the white commu- 
nity, and among those particularly 
affected, the white teachers, to 
many of whom the thought of hav- 
ing colored teachers instruct white 
pupils was repugnant. A man of 
smaller intellectual and moral eali- 
ber would have kept silent under 
such circumstances, content to 
abide in the security of his own po- 
sition ; not he, however, for Reason 
was a leader of his people who nev- 
er sacrificed principle to expedien- 
cy; he courted danger when neces- 
sary for a cause which he believed 
to be just. 

The agitation for better school 
facilities came at a time after the 
adoption of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution when civil rights 
for Negroes had become a major is- 
sue in national politics. Senator 
Charles Sumner was waging a val- 
iant battle in Congress to secure 
the passage of a bill which was pop- 
ularly referred to as ‘‘Sumner’s 
Civil Rights Bill,’’ and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, General 
Ulysses 8. Grant, had urged the na- 
tion in his second inaugural ad- 
dress to grant to the Negro every 
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civil right enjoyed by other citi- 
zens. In New York the question of 
better school facilities for colored 
children became a part of this larg- 
er issue, and a committee of three 
prominent Negro leaders, — Rev. 
William F. Butler, Rev. Henry 
Highland Garnet, and John J. 
Freeman, editor of The Progressive 
American, the leading Negro news- 
paper of the period, was appointed 
by a Citizens Civil Rights Commit- 
tee which had been formed, and of 
which Reason was secretary, to go 
to Albany and with other leaders 
of the State strive for the passage 
of a civil rights bill which had 
been introduced in the Legislature 
at the request of the Committee. 

This bill, known as Chapter 186, 
Laws of 1873, was passed by the 
Legislature and with the signature 
of Governor John A. Dix, became a 
law on April 9, 1873. Among other 
provisions, it made it a misdemean- 
or punishable by fine, for ‘‘trus- 
tees, commissioners, superinten- 
dents, teachers and other officers of 
common schools and public institu- 
tions’’ of the State to exclude or 
except any citizen by reason of 
‘‘race or color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude,’’ and repealed 
and annulled any law, statute, or- 
dinance or regulation existing in 
the State which discriminated 
against any citizen by the use of the 
word ‘‘white’’ or any other term. 

This act was hailed as a land- 
mark in the history of the Negroes 
and of humane legislation in the 
State. In New York City a huge 
mass-meeting was held in the great 
hall of Cooper Union to celebrate 
the event, attended by leaders of 
great prominence of both races, 
and Reason read congratulatory 
messages from Governor Dix, and 
many distinguished friends and 
leaders of the race, — Frederick 
Douglass, Gerrit Smith, Wendell 
Phillips and William Lloyd Garri- 
son among the number. The pas- 
sage of this act was no ordinary 
achievement at that time in New 
York, for less than four years had 
passed since a State referendum to 
give to the Negroes equal right to 
the suffrage had been defeated by 
a large majority of votes. 
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This act, while it opened the 
doors of all the schoolhouses in the 
State to Negro pupils, did not open 
them to the Negro teacher, and the 
alert and sinister forces of caste 
and race prejudice which forever 
hound the path of the Negro to 
block his way to a fuller life, saw 
in this their opportunity to elimi- 
nate the Negro teacher from the 
public school system. They an- 
ticipated that these colored schools 
would soon disappear and with 
them their Negro teachers. These 
enemies underestimated, however, 
the resources of these teachers and 
the loyalty and devotion to them of 
a large part of the colored popula- 
tion, which, be it said to their last- 
ing honor, kept their children in 
these schools while their teachers 
were not integrated in the school 
system. Many parents did not hesi- 
tate to send or take their children 


by the neighborhood schools, of- - 


ten miles distant from their homes, 
that they might continue under the 
instruction of these teachers. 

This became a contest of endur- 
ance which lasted for eleven years, 
during which some of the separate 
schools were compelled to close 
their doors; the two oldest, the his- 
toric ones on Laurens Street in 
1878, and the one on Mulberry 
Street in 1883. At last, so thought 
their enemies, the time was at hand 
when the Negro teacher would be a 
thing of the past in the public 
school system of the city. After a 
prolonged contest in the Board of 
Edueation they succeeded in secur- 
ing the adoption of an amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Board abol- 
ishing the separate schools, with no 
provision made therein for the Ne- 
gro teachers, many of whom had 
grown old in the service. But be- 
fore this amendment became effec- 
tive on September 1, 1884, the date 
fixed for their demise, the colored 
teachers, assisted by Mr. James C. 
Matthews, the brilliant Negro law- 
yer of Albany, New York, and with 
the cordial support of many friends 
of human rights, including Gover- 
nor Grover Cleveland, then the can- 
didate of the Democratic party for 
President of the United States, had 
succeeded in securing the passage 


of an act by the State Legislature 
incorporating the separate schools 
in the public school system of the 
city, together with their faculties. 
Thereupon, School No. 6, of which 
Reason was still principal, became 
Public School No. 80, open to the 
children of all races. 

The evil spirits of a vanishing 
era, however, were not to be thus 
easily baffled. Chagrined and en- 
raged at this master stroke and 
filled with all ill-will, they con- 
trived to have the building on For- 
ty-first Street taken from No. 80, 
aiming their blows at the genius 
who had blocked them, and housed 
in private dwellings on Forty-sec- 
ond Street, old and ill-adapted for 
such use. Malice alone could dic- 
tate such an act, for just a block 
south, on Fortieth Street, there was 
a schoolhouse equally as large, and 
sufficient to accommodate the needs 
of the neighborhood, which was 
used exclusively for white pupils. 
Here in these old buildings on For- 
ty-second Street our Merlin bided 
his time, surrounded by his faith- 
ful staff of. teachers and loyal pu- 
pils, and demonstrating anew the 
truth that the schoolhouse is not 
the school. At last the good sense 
and justice of the community as- 
serted itself and erased this blot 
from the fair name of the city. The 
building on Forty-first Street was 
restored to the school, and there 
Reason spent the last vears of his 
life. 

In appearance Reason was a man 
of noble physique, grave and dig- 
nified and modest in his demeanor. 
He was not one who sought on the 
hustings the plaudits of the multi- 
tude, but he was a stalwart who 
gave above all else to the cause of 
human rights that— 

. creative, fervent thought, 


Earnest in life, and in its purpose bent 
To uphold truth and right,’’ 


- which he extolled in one of his early 


poems as essential to secure the tri- 
umph of a righteous cause. 

As an educator he was a deep 
student of the curricula of the 
school and the needs of youth. 
Long before manual and vocational 
training had been introduced in 
courses of public instruction, he ad- 
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vocated a system of education which 
combined the training of both mind 
and hand, as best calculated to pro- 
mote in young people lives of use- 
fulness, self-respect and self-de- 
pendence. As a teacher, Bishop 
Daniel A. Payne, founder of Wil- 
berforce University, said of him: 

‘‘T have visited many school- 
houses in the United States and in 
foreign lands, and closely watched 
the methods of many teachers, but 
I have seldom met his equal, never 
his superior.’”’ 

Reason was beloved and greatly 
respected by his associates in the 
teaching profession and by the 
many pupils who were fortunate to 
come under his influence. The 
fruits of his exacting and pains- 
taking interest in their education 
were exhibited in the careers of 
many persons of distinction. The 
masses of Negroes in his native city 
venerated him during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century as 
an able, upright and noble leader. 
He left his mark indelibly upon the 
school system of New York by his 
insistent and effective efforts to 
achieve equal opportunity for both 
pupil and teacher and by his 
achievements helped to infuse in 
it the spirit and principle of true 
democracy. The _ opportunities 
which Negroes now enjoy in the 
system, rest in large measure upon 
the foundations which he and his 
valiant compatriots laid. 

AntuHony R, Mayo 


George Washington, 
Founder of Centralia 


(Continued from page 197) 


In 1922, the Women’s Civie Club 
presented the marble seat in the 
city park in memory of George 
Washington, Founder of Centralia. 

RosBert W. O’BrRIEN 
Seattle, Washington 
University of Washington 


Recent Books 


(Continued from page 205) 


what others are urged not to do. 
Some of the books approved give a 
distorted picture of the large ma- 
jority of the members of the Ne- 
gro race. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE FAR WEST 


HERE are not many Negroes in the Far 

West—in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

The West as a whole has about 125,000 
Negroes, and most of these live in cities. The 
Negro rural population of the Far West is hardly 
more than 20,000. Only a few Negroes, whether 
urban or rural, dwell in Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, and Oregon. 
A slightly larger number dwell in Washington, 
Arizona, and Colorado. California, with a Negro 
population of about 100,000, leads all of the States 
of the Far West in this respect. 

The reasons given for this small number of Ne- 
groes in the Far West is the usual comment that 
this race is not a pioneering one—that the Negro 
prefers to remain where he is and to enjoy what 
he has at present rather than risk all by invading 
new fields for other gains. There may be some 
truth in this statement, but it does not necessarily 
reflect discredit upon the Negro. Too much of the 
pioneering spirit is an evil rather than a blessing. 

Yet it cannot be said that the Negro has not 
gone in quest of richer lands and better opportu- 
nities just as others have done. Negroes living 
along the Atlantic seaboard, whether slave or 
free, often thought of the Far West as a place 
of refuge from evils. Some ambitious Negroes 
moved into the Northwest Territory and a few 
into the area which eventually became Missouri, 
but pioneers of the other race went into those 
same parts carrying with them the same evils from 
which Negro pioneers were endeavoring to escape. 
The only thing remain’ng to be done, then, was 
to move farther west, and even there the same 
evils followed them. 

In the first place, the Negro had not the knowl- 
edge of things and places to help him to decide 
where and when to go. Then he had few facilities 
and little equipment of his own. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the Negro frontiersmen had to subordi- 
nate themselves as companions of others or risk the 
loss of time and means in unprofitable adventure. 
Once on the ground, Negroes faced the difficulty 
of establishing claims to land on which they settled. 
In some places there were special provisions against 
the ownership of land by Negroes, and where such 


laws did not exist public opinion was hostile. In 
the settlement of the West, moreover, there was 
much confusion resulting from efforts of rushing 
pioneers to grab lands on which others had settled. 
Usually when such claims were brought before the 
courts the Negroes were dispossessed, especially in 
the gold fields. 

In the Far West, too, the Negroes had difficulty 
in finding labor. In the development of the mines 
during the ’forties and ’fifties persons of mechani- 
cal skill were required, and numbers of Negroes 
went there for this service. At that time, however, 
the trades unions were growing stronger and race 
prejudice still stronger. Negroes, because of their 
color, were denied the opportunity to work as 
skilled laborers. They were to be kept on the 
lower level of employment just as they had been 
in the East from which they had migrated for a 
new opportunity. Negroes, therefore, were to oc- 
cupy the extreme of the most prosperous whites. 
Negroes would not be allowed to hold the lands 
and the great mineral wealth of the country; they 
would be denied credit with which to acquire such 
possessions, and they would not enter upon the 
higher pursuits of labor at which they might earn 
sufficient money to rise to the level of an owner or 
operator. 

This was a rather hard hurdle for the Negro pio- 
neer; but, as shown elsewhere in this issue, some 
Negroes made the mark. M. W. Gibbs was pro- 
hibited from working at his trade in California, 
but he was not barred from business. So he en- 
tered upon merchandising and became wealthy 
while most of the mechanics who deprived him of 
the right to labor toiled on as mere wage earners. 
From California Gibbs went to Vancouver and 
developed a profitable coal business. Others like 
George Bush, the farmer, not only succeeded in 
establishing themselves, but had sufficient generos- 
ity to help some of those who had tried to handicap 
them. The achievements of the Negroes in the 
Far West, therefore, must be evaluated by taking 
all these factors into consideration. To proceed 
otherwise would distort the story of a part of the 
population of this country and thus misrepresent 
it to the generations to come. 
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